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UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF JEFFERSON 
AND ADAMS TO MAZZEI 


By Howarp R. Marraro, Pu. D., Columbia University, 
New York City 


In November 1773 Philip Mazzei, accompanied by Mrs. Joseph 
Martin, her twelve-year old daughter, and a group of ten Italian 
vignerons, arrived in Virginia where he had been encouraged to go 
by several American friends whom he had known in London. The 
avowed purpose of his settling in Virginia was to introduce the 
grape vine and other agricultural products that the colonists were 
anxious to cultivate. With the permission of Grand Duke Leopold, 
Mazzei was able to export from his native Tuscany the plants, 
farming implements, and men necessary to assure the success of 
his undertaking. Soon after his arrival, and at the expense of his 
agricultural enterprise, he began to evince an active interest in the 
political life of Virginia and in the events that preceded and followed 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. The charm of his person- 
ality, his intelligence and wit, his wide knowledge of European men 
and events, his love of freedom, and his distinguished service to the 
Colonies in their efforts to achieve independence won for him the 
lifelong friendship of our founding fathers, especially that of Jeffer- 
son and Adams who held the Italian in the highest esteem. 

Research on Mazzei’s relations with his American friends has 
yielded several unpublished letters of Jefferson and Adams ad- 
dressed to their Italian friend. These letters, dealing with a variety 
of subjects of personal and public interest, shed additional light on 
the personality of their writers, and the personal relations that 
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existed between them. The letters were found in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C.; the Archives of the American Con- 
sulate in Leghorn, Italy; and the Archives of the Maruzzi family, 
descendants of Mazzei, who live in Pisa, Italy, where the bulk of 
Mazzei’s correspondence may still be found. These letters are 
here published with the kind permission of the Librarian of the 
Library of Congress, the State Department for material found in 
the Archives of the American Consulate in Leghorn, Italy, and of 
Dr. Michelangelo Maruzzi, who granted the author permission to 
copy and publish these and other documents he found in the family 
archives. 


The first three of the following letters were written by Jefferson 
while he was in France. In 1784 he went to Paris to assist Benjamin 
Franklin and John Adams to negotiate treaties of commerce with 
European states. Shortly afterwards Jefferson was appointed 
Franklin’s successor as minister to France, a post he held from 
1785 to 1789. During these years Jefferson traveled widely in 
western Europe, reaching as far as northern Italy. Mazzei, to whom 
these letters were addressed, was also in France during these years, 
and the two friends were in each other’s company almost constantly. 

In the letter dated February 16, 1787, Jefferson, who was keenly 
interested in the classics, asked Mazzei to find out from his friends 
in Italy which were the best translations into Italian of certain Latin 
and Greek authors. The letter reads: 


(Feb. 16, 1787] 


Anacreon. Antoninus. 

Sophocles. Xenophon’s Cyropaedia. 
—tsti‘“‘(‘é‘éCR go ’s Hellenica. 
a” — —=—«s— (aetna ’s Anabasis. 
Aristophanes. Herodotus. 

Seneca’s tragedies. Thucydides. 

Terence. | Quintus Curtius. 
Plautus. Justin. 

Lucian. Diodorus Siculus. 
Horace. Dyonisius Halicarnasseus. 
Epictetus. Polybius. 

Xenophon’s memorabilia. Sallust. 


1MS in Library of Congress. Photostat in possession of author. 
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Plato. Caesar. 
Aeschines’ Socratii [sic] Suetonius. 
dialogues. Plutarch’s lives. 


Cicero’s Philosophical works. Cornelius Nepos. 
Seneca’s philosophical works. 





Will mr Mazzei be so good as to write to some friends in Italy to 
inform him whose translations into Italian of the above authors, 
are the best : and also to denote by the addition of the figures 1. 2. 3. 
etc. which are the 1** degree of merit, which are only 2¢ rates, 34 
etc. and which are the best of the small editions of them, for 


his very humble serv‘ 
TH: JEFFERSON 


Feb. 16. 1787. 


In the letter dated Marseilles, April 4, 1787, Jefferson informed 
Mazzei of the valuable information he had received from the gar- 
deners he had met on his journey in southern France and of some 
very interesting plants he had found. Jefferson was looking for 
“articles” that might “succeed on, or Southward of the Chesapeak.” 
Knowing that Mazzei was in financial need, Jefferson offered to 
give his friend whatever assistance he needed.” 


Marseilles Apr. 4. 1787* 


Dear Sir 

I have had the pleasure of finding your friend Soria alive and one 
of the most considerable merchants here. I delivered him your letter 
and he had shewn me all the attentions which the state of his mind 
would permit. a few days before my arrival his only son had eloped 
with jewels & money to the value of 40,000 livres, and I believe is 
not yet heard of.* he speaks of you with friendship, and will be 
happy to see you on your way Southernly. he has promised to 
make me acquainted with a well informed gardener whom I expect 


2In his reply dated Paris, April 1, 1787, Mazzei suggested that Jefferson 
send him a draft for “a small sum’ ’ of money which he would use in case of 
need; if he did not use it he would give it back to him on his return. Mazzei 
also advised Jefferson that though the gardeners and peasants he had found in 
Provence were suitable, yet he [Jefferson] could rest ay a that he would 
find better in the region of Genoa and in Tuscany. [R. C. Garlick, Philip 
Maszei, Friend of Jefferson, 108-109}. 

°MS in Library of Congress. Photostat in possession of author. This letter 
was published in Thomas Jefferson, Writings. Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Association, 1907, XIX, 32-33. 

*Mazzei was profoundly grieved by this news. See Garlick, of. cit., 109. 
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to find among the most precious of my acquaintances. from men of 
that class I have derived the most satisfactory information in the 
course of my journey & have sought their acquaintance with as 
much industry as I have avoided that of others who would have 
made me waste my time on good dinners & good society. for these 
objects one need not leave [illegible] I find here several interesting 
articles of cutting the best figs, the best grape for drying, a smaller 
one for the same purpose without a seed, from Smyrna, Olives, 
capers, Pistachio nuts, almonds. all these articles may succeed on, 
or Southward of the Chesapeak. from hence my inclination would 
lead me no further Eastward as I am to see little more than a 
rocky coast. but I am encouraged here with the hopes of finding 
something useful in the rice: fields of Piedmont which are said to 
be but a little way beyond the Alps. it will probably be in the middle 
of June before I get back to Paris. in the mean time I wish to ob- 
serve to you that if this absence, longer than you had [illegible], 
should render an earlier pecuniary supply necessary, lodge a line for 
me at Aix, poste restante, where I shall find it about the last of this 
month and I shall with great pleasure do what may be needful for 
you. be so good as to present me respectfully to the Maison de la 
Rochefoucauld,®> and accept yourself very sincere assurance of 
esteem and regard from Dear Sir 


your affectionate friend and humble serv* 
TH: JEFFERSON 
M’ Mazzei 


In the following letter dated Marseilles May 6, 1787, Jefferson, 
while acknowledging the receipt of Mazzei’s letter of April 17, 
enclosed an order for 600 livres that his Italian friend had asked 
for. The writer then continued to inform Mazzei of his trip through 
Piedmont, Lombardy, and Genoa whither he had gone with the ob- 
ject of smuggling rice seed out of Piedmont. 


Marseilles May 6. 1787.° 
Dear Sir 


1 found at Aix your favor of the 17“ April, on my return thither 
the 3¢ inst. I now inclose the order you desire. I think I cannot be 
at Paris before the 15" of June, but shall make a point to be there 


5This banking firm was headed by La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Frangois- 
Alexandre-Fréderic, Duke of. (1747-1827). Philanthropist and politician. 
Member of the Constituent Assembly in 1786. Three years later he was made 
President of National Assembly in France. After the death of Louis XVI, he 
came to the United States, recording his observations in his book: Voyage 
dans les Etats-Unis de l Amérique fait en 1795, 1796, 1797, et 1798. Paris, 
1800, 8 vol. in 8°. 


®MS in Library of Congress. Photostat in possession of author. 
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at that time on account of the approaching Packet. I have made a 
little tour from Nice across the Alps at the Col de Tende, to Turin, 
thence thro’ the rice country of the Vercellese, Novarese, Milanese, 
by Milan to Pavia, thence to Genoa, from Genoa about half way by 
sea, the other half by land to Nice. this will afford us topics for some 
conversations when I shall have the pleasure of seeing you at Paris. 
I have received a letter from the Gov’ E..R.” in which is the follow- 
ing paragraph. [date Jan. 28, 1787.] ‘being engaged in preparing 
for an official visit to the naval offices below I shall for the present 
only beg you to inform m* Mazzei that I have remitted him money 
—wrote to him in the summer—am settling with M* Webb, & shall 
give him a full detail very soon.’ 

I inclose you two letters which, being under my cover, have come 
to me from Paris. I thank you for your attention to James, & will 
pursue the party you propose of leaving him to the antient cook. 
with respect to the new one should he not give some reason why he 
is entitled to more than his master demands? should he not show 
that some person has been fool enough to give him half a guinea a 
day? is there any proportion between :the annual price of 12008 
or monthly one of 2004 & the daily one of 12"? these however are 
only my rumblings, for I suppose I must finish by paying. I have 
desired m* Short® to give the order relative to the servants. I set out 
tomorrow morning very early on my Western tour, & it being the 
hour of bed, I shall bid you Adieu after assurances of the sincere 
esteem with which I am D* Sir 

Your friend & serv' 
TH: JEFFERSON 


Mr. Mazzei 


Mr. Grand® 
Sir 
Be pleased to pay to mr Philip Mazzei or order six hundred livres 
and charge the same to Sir 
Your very humble serv‘ 
600 livres TH: JEFFERSON 
Marseilles. May 6. 1787. 
Mr. Grand 


TRandolph, Edmund. Elected governor of Virginia in 1786. On Oct. 2, 
1784, Philip Mazzei, by letter of attorney recorded in the General Court of 
Virginia, constituted and appointed Edmund Randolph and John Blair “of 
Williamsburg”, his attorney-in-fact, with power to both or either to dispose of 
all his estate within the Commonwealth of Virginia. See Records of the 
Henrico County Court, Richmond, Va: Deed-Book 13, p. 315. [Garlick, 
op. cit., 99]. 

8Short, William (1759-1849). Diplomatist. Graduated from William and 
Mary College, 1779; served as member of the governor’s council, 1783, and 
went to France with Jefferson in 1784, as secretary of legation. Appointed 


—— 


See 
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On October 17, 1787, in a letter from Paris, Jefferson quoted 
passages from Bandini’s Life of Amerigo Vespucci” and from 
Vasari’s Lives of Painters" to show that copies of the portraits of 
Vespucci, Columbus, Magellan, and Cortez were available in Flor- 
ence, expressing a desire to obtain copies of them, if not too 
expensive. 


Paris, Oct. 17. 1787.3? 


“A portrait of Amerigo Vespucci is likewise found in the Royal 
Gallery among the paintings placed in the first corridor, and also 
on the twenty-first vault of the same, among the illustrious men in 
arms. Life of Amerigo Vespucci by Bandini pa. LX VIII.” 


“In the table of portraits in the Museum of the Illustrious Cosimo 
Duke of Florence and Siena at the end of the book Della Vita dei 
Pittori by Giorgio Vasari the following words are found: ‘Second 
row of the center aisle in the center of heroic men. Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, Colombo Genoese, Ferdinand Magellanes, Ferdinand Cortez.’ 


By these passages it would seem that the pictures of Americus 
Vespucius, of Columbus, of Magellan & Cortez, exist at Florence. 
I should wish extremely to obtain copies of the two first, and even 
of the two last also, if not too expensive. painters of high reputation 
are either above copying, or ask extravagant prices. but there are al- 
ways men of good talents, who being kept in obscurity by untoward 
circumstances, work cheap, & work well. copies by such hands as 
these might probably be obtained at such prices as I would be 
willing to give. but how to find out those good hands, covered by 
the veil of obscurity ? can mr. Mazzei put me on a method of know- 
ing 1. whether these portraits still exist ? 2. whether permission can 
be obtained to copy them? 3. if a painter, such as above described, 


chargé d'affaires, 1789 by President Washington; commissioned, 1790; trans- 
ferred to The Hague as United States minister resident, 1792; and to Madrid 
as commissioner plenipotentiary, 1793. His state papers were valuable contri- 
butions to the history of the relations between Spain and the United States. 


*Ferdinand Grand was the American government’s banker in Paris. 
[Thomas Jefferson, Writings. Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association, 
Washington, D. C. 1907, I, 123.] 


Bandini, Angelo Maria (1726-1803). Scholar. Librarian and Director of 
Marucelliana and Laurenziana libraries. Published: Vita et Lettere di 
Amerigo Vespucci raccolte e illustrate . . . col frontispizio, etc. pp. Ixxvi, 128. 
Florence, 1745, 4°. 


“Vasari, Giorgio (1511-1574). His first edition of Le Vite det pit eccellents 
architetti, pittori, et scultori italiant, da Cimabue insino a’ tempi nostri, etc. 3 
pt. L. Torrentino. Florence, 1550, 4°. 

Since neither of the works of Bandini or Vasari had been translated into 
English when Jefferson wrote this letter, the writer must have used one of 
the Italian editions of the works. 


12MS in Library of Congress. Photostat in possession of author. 
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can be found? 4. what he would ask for half length copies, of the 


size of the life ? 
TH: JEFFERSON 
Mr. Mazzei 


In the letter he wrote from Philadelphia, January 7, 1792, Jeffer- 
son gave his friend news of his [Mazzei’s] property, the money 
due him from his several debtors, and mutual friends. 


Philadelphia, January 7, 1792.4 

My Dear Sir 

My last to you was of the 2° of August: since which I have re- 
ceived yours of June 4 & Sep* 3. the letter to M. de Rieux,™ inclosed 
in the last, has been forwarded and you may be assured of every 
aid of counsel I can give him. his own dispositions are good & 
prudent, and his industry exemplary. I spoke with M* Madison 
yesterday on Dohrman’s affair.” nothing new has arisen on it since 
my last, so that he thinks you may count on it as very well but 
distantly secured.—I sold Colle, when last in Virginia, to a 
M* Thomas.”* he took both that & the part bought of Carter. I was 
made very happy by being able to get £250. for it, when I really had 
not expected more than £100. you can have no conception of the 
ruinous state in which it is. he has credit till Octob. next, but as 1 
knew he was not to be depended on, I took a security as solid as 
can be desired, C. L. Lewis my brother in law. I gave both of them 
notice at the time that if the money was not paid at the day I should 
sue them: and I expected at the time I should have to sue, which 
will force a credit of another year. still I thought it worth while to 
submit to that to get so advanced a price. C. L. Lewis is becoming 
one of our wealthiest people——as I never go to Richmond, I am 


13MS in Maruzzi Archives, Pisa, Italy. 

14Justin Pierre Plumard, Count de Rieux who married Mazzei’s step- 
daughter, Maria Margherita Martini, in Paris, on October 14, 1780. The Count 
and Countess came to the United States in 1783. They had a large family and 
were in economic need. Mazzei helped them out of financial difficulties. 
[Garlick, op. cit., 23.] 

18While a prisoner in New York in 1779, Mazzei had difficulty in procuring 
more money and had to write drafts on his relations in Leghorn. It was in 
connection with these and other drafts that he had the prolonged correspond- 
ence concerning Dohrman [Bohrman] [Garlick, op. cit., p. 59]. While in 
Richmond Mazzei had bought from Dohrman an exchange. on Lisbon for 3000 
pezze. This he could not collect. This affair ran on for a long time, and 
Mazzei had much to say about it, especially in his letters to Madison, who was 
trying to collect the money for him in America. This, of course, also contri- 
buted to Mazzei’s distressing poverty. After a lapse of about eight years, 
Mazzei finally received his money, with interest. [Garlick, op. cit., p. 102]. 

16“Colle” was the name of Mazzei’s property in Williamsburg, Virginia. It 
was sold in the spring of 1796. The land brought only 2 dollars an acre. 
[Garlick, op. cit., p. 133] 
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unable to say any thing to you as to your possessions there. I hope 
the person in whose hands you left them will take care of them. 
if they can be kept from ruin they must rise in value from what a 
whim had some time ago reduced property to in that part of the 
town. as I shall of course have an account with you whenever Colle 
is paid for, the little balance remaining between us may make a 
part of that. Anthony’s claim will be to be deducted from the 
amount. I have hitherto prevented his suing, & shall in any event 
have it settled without that expence. I hope I shall be able to 
moderate it. 

Your friends here are all well. I do not hear at all from M* & 
M™ Bellini.” M' Blair is rendered wretched by the loss of his only 
son: Doct* Gilmer™ by that of his eldest, whom he had sent to Edin- 
burgh for his education, & came back in a consumption. my younger 
daughter is with me here; the elder, with my son in law, at Monti- 
cello. he has bought Edgehill of his father & will settle on it. Monroe 
lives adjoining to Charlottesville. Col® Carter’ is shipwrecked in 
his fortune. it is thought he must sell all his lands.—but all this 
must be to you like the dreams of the world to come: so I will finish 
with what is very real, the sincere esteem and attachment of Dear 
Sir 

Your affectionate friend & ser* 
TH: JEFFERSON 
A Monsieur 
Monsieur Mazzei 


a Paris. 


In the letter from Monticello, May 30, 1795, Jefferson gave 
Mazzei, who had by this time settled in Pisa, Italy, a detailed ac- 
count of the state of his finances and property he had left in Virginia. 
He also informed his Italian friend that he was sending him seeds 
of squash, asking Mazzei, in turn, whenever he had the opportunity, 
to send “some good Verdea wine, or good oil.” Jefferson closed 
the letter by giving Mazzei news of their mutual friends. 


M7Bellini, Carlo (1735-1804), Florentine. Appointed professor of French, 
Italian, Spanish and German at the College of William and Mary, 1779-1803. 
See William and Mary College Quarterly, XIV, Oct. 1905, 77; new series, V, 
Jan. 1925, 1-29. 


18Gilmer, George. Attended William and Mary College, and afterwards 
studied medicine at the University of Edinburgh. He was lieutenant of an in- 
dependent company in 1775, and served in the convention of 1776, as alternate 
to Thomas Jefferson, who had been elected to Congress. Member of Commit- 
tee in 1776, to prepare a declaration of rights and state constitution. Died, 
Albemarle County, Va., in 1795. 


19Probably the Mr. Carter from whom Mazzei had bought 281 acres of land 
on Aug. 13, 1778. [Garlick, op. cit., 41]. 
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Monticello, May 30, 1795.” 
[DUPLICATE] [COPY] 


Dear Sir, 


It is long since I ought to have acknowledged your last two 
favors of May 19 & Nov. 18. 93 & could I have foreseen that wait- 
ing for little circumstances would have delayed my answers from 
week to week & month to month, I should have cut them short. The 
letters came very late to my hands, a little before I left my office, 
when everything of course was hurry. After I returned home, in 
January of the last year, & got my papers, I found much to do 
previous to my looking into them. As soon as I could do this how- 
ever, I took up yours & wrote to Mr. Blair,™ stating your situation, 
& recommending the sale of your property in the funds. It happened 
that just before my letter reached his residence, he had set out on 
a judiciary tour to the Northern states, & when he returned, the 
price of stocks was under a depression, which, as it was judged 
to be temporary, we thought it best to await the event of. In the 
meantime came a letter from Messrs. Staphorst & Hubbard which 
gave reason to believe you had a resource in them. It is not till lately 
I have been able to procure the information necessary for their per- 
fect satisfaction; because Mr. Madison, to whom I applied for it 
last summer, had left the papers respecting Dohrman in Philadel- 
phia & they could not be got at till he went there to the late session 
of Congress. I have now given them the best view I could get of 
your property here, & I will recapitulate it to you, that you may 
correct anything in it which is wrong. 

1—Your money in the funds of the U. S. 


D c 

soa isienicinrnsiishnsiticnttinicniasiiitiin 1048 50 
Ni iininminn-niitanigenrcinitoniie oe Ff 
CO I irtiiictccces testicals 524 28 
a. a 2359 15 


Interest is due on this from about April 94, except that received 
by Mr. Blair & laid out in two bills, to wit, N. Anderson on Wm. 
Anderson of London for £ 39-17-10-1/2 & George Meade on 
George Barclay of London for £70-8-6 sterl. both payable to Van 
Staphorts & Hubbard, forwarded to me & now enclosed to them 
by triplicate, to be placed to your credit.” Should you wish to sell 
out this property it is at 19/ to 19/6 in the pound. 


20MS in Library of Congress. Copy in Archives of American Consulate in 
Leghorn. Italian translation in Maruzzi Archives. 

“Blair, John. Jurist. Born in Williamsburg, 1732. Died on August 31, 1800. 
Studied at the Temple, London. Held various legal offices in the State of Vir- 
ginia. Appointed by Washington one of the Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court in Sept. 1789, a position he held for 7 years. 
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2—Your claim against Dohrman for £2000 bearing interest from 
Nov. 1788 at 7 per cent. This is New York money at 8/ to the 
dollar, & secured as you know by the mortgage of a complete town- 
ship of about 20,000 acres of land given Dohrman by a resolution 
of Congress of Oct. 1, 1787 (which see in their journals) and is 
probably of the best land North of the Ohio. Mr. Madison has I 
believe instituted a suit to foreclose the mortgage sometime ago 
as I strongly pressed him to do. 


3—Your house & lot in Richmond. The ground in that quarter 
is rising slowly from the depression of price into which it had 
fallen, but the house is going to decay rapidly & I believe there is 
no person who is authorized to pay any attention to it, to lease or 
to sell it. I doubt if more than £200 could be got for it. 


4—The purchase money of Colle £250. I got a judgment lately 
for it, but by the present execution laws, the money will hardly be 
got till next spring. It shall be remitted to Messrs. Van Staphorst & 
Hubbard, deducting only my small balance. 


5—Some balances of debts due you, of which I have no informa- 
tion, except that of Nicholas, certainly desperate & that of Hylton 
probably so.” 


I have an arbitration with Anthony Giannini* on his claim of 
clothing and passage to Italy. The arbitrators decided he had no 
claim to clothing, but that you were still liable & myself also as your 
security to pay his passage whenever he chuses to go to Italy, & 
can find a conveyance. Anthony not content with this has brought a 
suit, which will be determined this summer. I shall do the best for 
you I can. If this right to passage is still confirmed, I will buy it 
up if I can do it reasonably, that you may be clear of him. 


I send herein a few seeds of our cymlin (with running vines) 
& some squash (with upright stems) the last I got at New York, 
& are the best ever yet known. I thank you for your kind offers of 
service. I know of nothing particular in your quarter which I would 
trouble you about. Were a ship coming from Leghorn direct to 
Richmond, & the Captain would bring, as a venture of his own, 
some good Verdea wine, or good oil, & receive his pay here (you 


22In his letter of April 24, 1796, Jefferson acknowledged the receipt of 
Mazzei’s letter of Oct. 26, 1795, in which Mazzei informed his friend that the 
bills that had been forwarded for him to Van Staphorst & Hubbard of Am- 
sterdam on V. Anderson for £39-17-10%4 and on George Barclay for £70-8-6 
both of London had been protested. 

23Both Robert Carter Nicholas and Daniel L. Hylton were associated with 
Mazzei in the Proposal for forming a Company or Partnership for the pur- 
pose of raising and making Wine, Oil, agruminous plants, and silk (1774), 
On Aug. 13, 1778 Mazzei bought 281 acres of land from Mr. Carter. [Garlick, 
op. cit., p. 41). 

oe Giannini was the tailor whom Mazzei brought over with him in 
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having previously fixed that with him which [illegible] he would 
be exhorbitant in on his arrival) I should always like it, but such 
direct occasions never happen, & indirect ones through any other 
port of America, occasion more trouble and expense than the grati- 
fication will counter-balance. 
Mr. & Mrs. Bellini are both become paralytic. He less so than 
she is. Indeed he is able to go on with his school. They are very 
r. Our friend Madison (of Orange) is married. I. Blair has 
lost his wife and son. His daughters are both married to professors 
of the college. Andrews one of them. E. Randolph succeeded me as 
Secretary of State. D. Mason dead. I recollect nothing else to be 
noted concerning those whom you esteem. I am returned home 
with an inflexible determination to leave it no more. My eldest 
daughter (married to the eldest son of Col. T. M. Randolph (decd) 
her husband & three children are living with me. The youngest is 
well so that we have a considerable domestic society. I am become 
the most ardent and active farmer in the state. I live constantly on 
horseback, rarely taking a book & never a pen if I can avoid it. 
This has had it’s share in the tardiness of the present letter, for if 
I am ever in the house, it is in such a state of fatigue as prevents 
both thought & action. I am just resuming my buildings. Derieux as 
you know had a present of 500 louis from Mr. Bellanger. He had 
afterwards a legacy of 15000 livres from an uncle. Both are gone. 
He is removed to Payne’s ordinary in Goochland, where he has set 
up a wet store, some of us having procured him a credit to begin 
with. I think he will succeed in this line. Mr. Bellanger is sending 
6000 livres more, announcing it however as the dernier sous. I 
shall endeavor to prevail on him to preserve this sum as a capital 
to animate his commerce. He has a house full of children. I shall 
always be happy to hear from you, & ready to do anything requisite 
for you here. The remittance for Colle will be made to V. Stap. & 
hub. unless otherwise ordered. I am with great affection & respect 
Dear Sir 


Your sincere friend & serv‘ 


TH. JEFFERSON. 


In the letter dated Philadelphia, December 30, 1801, Jefferson, 
who had become President in March of that year, was happy to in- 
form Mazzei of the progress republican principles had made in 
America and of the general improvement in government admin- 
istration. The views expressed in this letter were in sharp con- 
trast with his criticism of Washington’s administration in the fam- 
ous letters of April 24, 1796, addressed to the same friend, which 
caused Jefferson considerable embarrassment and annoyance for 
many years. 
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Philadelphia, December 30, 1801.” 
[Excerpt from a letter. ] 


You cannot imagine what progress republican principles have 
made here. Business is conducted calmly, and with unanimous 
consent in both Chambers. The Tories are generally either con- 
verted or silenced by rational evidence or by prudence. 


All the excess expenditures which were turning the ship of state 
toward monarchy are being rapidly abolished, and the fundamental 
principles of 1775, once more assert themselves vigorously. Briefly, 
there is every proof that people are enjoying life, although none 
have exclusive privileges, nor are there proscriptions for any except 
those guilty of infamous conduct. 


Our country will be a haven for the oppressed, without fourteen 
years being necessary for qualification, and we have found a way of 
carrying on affairs without any need for an Act of Sedition. The 
appointments made by Mr. Adams to the District Courts, will, 
necessarily, have to be abandoned; the taxes on press and other 
things will be abolished ; the ’94 are suppressed ;* and, finally, all 
that is oppressive will be removed, and every encouragement will 
be given to naturalization, to commerce, to industry and to right 
conduct. You would really be surprised by the change which fol- 
lowed your departure. Those who wanted to burn the Jacobins now 
confess that the present government clearly shows a better knowl- 
edge of what is most salutary for our country than any which 
preceded it. 


N. B. Prince Adam Czartoryski, the younger, after having read 
the speech printed in the Leyden Gazette, and this excerpt from a 
letter written to his three friends, said with great feeling: “In this 
excerpt from a letter written twenty-six days after the propositions 
contained in Jefferson’s speech were read before Congress, one 
sees how much good one lone man can do, if he possesses a kind 
heart and a penetrating mind.” 


In the letter from Monticello, March 6, 1815, Jefferson begs 
Mazzei to receive Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton, a friend, who 
planned to visit Italy. 


25MS in Maruzzi Archives. 


26The reference is to the enactment of certain laws immediately after 
Jefferson’s election to the presidency: the repeal of internal taxes and of the 
Judiciary Act, the restoration of the naturalization law and the provision for 
the payment of the public debt. 


27This post-script was probably written by Mazzei. The Maruzzi Archives 
in Pisa have a copy of the supplement of the Nouvelles Politiques of Leyden 
of January 29, 1802, in which Jefferson’s Presidential message to Congress 
was published. . 
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Monticello Mar. 6. 15.% 


Dear Sir 

My friend D* Barton” proposing for the benefit of his health a 
voyage across the Atlantic, and a trial of the air of Europe, intends 
to visit Florence and Pisa in the course of his travels. he is a Vice 
President of the American Philosophical society, Professor of Nat- 
ural history, Botany, Materia Medica, and of the Institutes and 
Clinical practice of Medicine in the University of Philadelphia. 
Knowing your devotion to this, your, as well as our country, and 
the pleasure with which you receive all it’s citizens. I have re- 
quested D* Barton to deliver you this letter himself. he will be able 
to communicate to you the events of our late war, and the present 
state of things here in all the details in which I know you are ever 
anxious to learn him. I wrote you on the 29 of Dec. 1813. an in- 
teresting letter on your affairs here, which I hope you received and 
shall very soon write you another, in the mean time I am anxious 
to hear from you. be so good as to receive D* Barton as my friend, 
procure him such literary acquaintance as you may conveniently 
and he may wish and be assured of my constant and affectionate 
friendship 

TH: JEFFERSON 


Mr. Mazzei 


The following letters of Adams to Mazzei were written while the 
writer was in Europe, first as a member of the American commis- 
sion in Paris and later as minister to England. It will be remem- 
bered that during his European mission on behalf of the State of 
Virginia, Mazzei suffered serious financial embarrassments. He 
had not even been able to borrow money for his personal needs. 
Therefore, when, after a protracted sojourn in Florence, he realized 
that he would not be able to convince the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
to assist the American colonies in achieving their independence by 
lending them money and material, Mazzei left Italy in the fall of 
1782 for Holland. Mazzei was in dire need of financial assistance. 
Fearing that he might embarrass the position of the State of Vir- 
ginia, since he was her official agent in Europe, were he to apply 
to friends for relief, he decided to appeal directly to the American 
commissioners in Paris for help. The following letter by Adams, 
dated November 26, 1782, is in reply to this appeal : 


28MS in Library of Congress. Photostat in possession of author. 
*Barton, Benjamin Smith (1766-1815). Professor of botany at the 
University of Philadelphia. 
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Paris, Nov. 26, 1782.” 
Sir: 
I have received the letter you did me the Honour to write me 


from the Hague, and have shown your letter to Dr. Franklin, 
Mr. Jay and myself. 


The State of Money matters is so altered that none of us have 
the Disposition of any, so that I don’t suppose those Gentlemen can 
do anything in the matter. 


Upon your own credit and that of your Property in Virginia, I 
should suppose you might obtain what is necessary to you. You 
must have been introduced to some of the Houses of Holland who 
have most connections with America. 


Enclosed is a letter which may contain something to your 
purpose. 
I have the Honor to be very respectfully, Sir, 
Your most obt & hum?!€ sert 


J. ADAMS 
Philip Mazzei, Esq., 
In care of George Henrie Lyssons in the 
Great Court of the Emperor at Amsterdam. 


Mazzei finally reached Hampton, Virginia, in November 1783, 
after an absence of more than four years. After giving an account 
of his mission, receiving the money due him from the State of Vir- 
ginia, and settling some personal matters, Mazzei left. America 
again, arriving at Lorient, on July 9, 1786. He soon settled in 
Paris. 


In the folowing letter dated Grosvenor Square, Westminster, 
August 23, 1785, Adams, who in February 1785, had been ap- 
pointed American Minister to England, discussed several political 
questions concerning the Confederation, the Massachusetts Act of 
Navigation, and the attitude of England with respect to American 
commerce. To appreciate more fully the significance of the letter, 
it must be remembered that Adams’ English mission was a trying 
and unhappy one. England had no disposition, immediately after 
the cessation of hostilities, to hold out the olive branch, so that the 
English were naturally unfriendly. Moreover, the United States was 
at the moment in a somewhat embarrassing situation. Not only was 
Congress at its lowest ebb in mind, ability, and character, but the 


MS in Library of Congress. Copy in American Consulate, Leghorn. 
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Union too was in almost daily danger of disruption. Adams’ letter 
follows: 


Grosvenor Square, Westminster, Aug. 23, 1785." 
Dear Sir: 


I have received your favours of the 8 & 10, and although I am 
sorry you did not find everything to your satisfaction in America, 
I congratulate you on your safe arrival in Europe and wish you 
success in your views. 

If by giving a proper Consistency to our Confederation you mean, 
the making of Congress Sovereign and Supreme in the Negotiation 
of Treaties of Commerce, and in Regulating the Commerce be- 
tween one state and another, and indeed in regulating the internal 
commerce of the states, as far as it is necessarily connected with 
either, I wish it all imaginable success. 

You have seen no doubt, the Massachusetts Act of Navigation. 
What do you think of it? Will it be followed by similar acts in all 
or any of the other States? I should think that all the States from 
Delaware to New Hampshire inclusively might immediately build 
ships enough for their own exportations; but can they furnish in 
season, ships enough for their own exportations and those of Mary- 
land, Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, too? It appears to me 
that if they cannot do it, at once, they will be able to affect it in a 
year or two. 

But what will England do? Will she retaliate? Will she exclude 
our ships from her ports? Certainly she will not if all the States 
make Navigation Acts like that of the Massachusetts, because this 
would bar out the American trade, which would immediately af- 
fect her Manufacturers and Revenue so essentially, that she could 
not stand the shock. 

I hope that neither the Massachusetts, nor any other State will 
stop at a Navigation act. If this Court will not agree to an equitable 
Treaty, I hope our States will all immediately give bounties to 
various manufacturers among themselves, and lay on heavy duties 
upon every article of luxury from the British dominions, such 
Duties as will make it clearly our Interest to purchase the same 
Articles from France, Holland, Germany, or any other Country 
of Europe where they can be had. 

We must and we will have Justice from this Country, proud and 
cunning as she is. With much esteem, I have the honour to be, 
dear Sir, 

Your servant 
JOHN ADAMS 


I shall be glad to receive what you promised me, the Reasons for 


“MS in Library of Congress. Copy in American Consulate, Leghorn. 
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establishing such a Society, as the Constitutional Society, whose 
printed rules you were so good as to enclose to me.” 


In the following letter, dated Grosvenor Square, December 15, 
1785, Adams discussed the lies and falsehoods propagated in 
various European countries to harm America by discouraging emi- 
gration. Adams did not think that Mazzei’s proposal to refute the 
charges of De Mably and Raynal would do any good, explaining 
the part he [Adams] had played when informed by Mably that 
he intended to write a history of the American Revolution. 


Grosvenor Square, Dec’ 15, 1785.5 
Dear Sir: : 


In your favor of Oct. 29, you inform me that the Marquis™ has 
observed in Germany, that the Lies which are spread to our dis- 
advantage, must be injurious to our national honour, if we neglect 
to contradict them. When I came first to Europe, now approaching 
to eight years ago, my Indignation was aroused, at the shameless 
Falsehoods which were continually propagated, and I took a great 
deal of Pains to have them contradicted but I have long time since 
found it an Augean stable.* 


The Truth is, that this impudence is encouraged in France, al- 
most as much, and in Germany still more than in England. The 
real motive is to discourage Emigrations. One half of Germany and 
more than half of England Scotland and Ireland and no inconsider- 
able part of France would be soon on Tiptoe, to fly to America for 
relief from that intolerable Load which they now carry on their 
shoulders, if they knew the true state of Facts in America. 


The English Ministers, and the whole Hierarchy of their depend- 
ents are aware of this, and there is an incredible number of Per- 
sons constantly employed in preparing Paragraphs to represent the 
United States to be in a state of Anarchy and Misery, exposed to 
ruin by the Algerines and Indians, etc. If you read the Gazette of 
Brusselles, Avignon, Deux Ponts and several others, under the 
influence of French correspondents, nay if you read the Mercure 


82The Society of the Constitution founded for the purpose of discussing 
measures privately before they were brought up in the Assembly. [Garlick, 
op. cit., p. 94]. See A. A. Micocci, “Philip Mazzei and the Constitution.” 
Oe gee a review for Philo-Italic Americans, Philadelphia, May 1936, 
4:14. 

33MS in Library of Congress. Copy in American Consulate, Leghorn. 

Marquis De La Fayette. 


*5Mazzei was planning to write his Recherches Historiques et politiques sur 
les Etats-Unis de ! Amérique Septentrionale ... Par un citoyen de Virginie 
[Filippo Mazzei]. Avec quatre lettres d’un bourgeois de New-Heaven sur 
—s de la législature. Paris: chez Froullé, 1788, 4v. xvi, 383; 259; 292; 366 
p. in-8, 
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de France itself, you will see that all these Paragraphs are bor- 
rowed from the English papers and other quite as modest fab- 
ricated, for the same purposes. The German Gazettes, are encour- 
aged by their [illegible] to insert anything of this kind, from the 
same motives. You may contradict them to eternity to no purpose. 
Every paragraph you insert will only occasion ten more lies to be 
made; and your Truths will be disbelieved & all the Lies credited ; 
because you may depend upon it the Influence of Government, and 
of all their Prunners and Sitters are against you, and these it is too 
manifest all over Europe, have the Faith of the Multitude at their 
disposal. In England there is not a Gazette nor a writer, who in- 
clines to publish freely in favor of America—if any one attempt 
any Thing he is instantly attacked as an Encourager of Emigrations. 
as you may have lately seen in the case of Dr. Prue. 


If I were to meddle in the Newspapers directly or indirectly in 
this Country, at present it must be with Caution and delicacy— 
And I dont think it would be discreet to lay out Money in this way 
—lf I had money to spare from purposes more essential, much 
might be done, by forming acquaintances and by communicating 
by their assistance true information. But even in the influence of 
the table and of generous hospitality, the Policy of our country has 
restrained us within very narrow bounds. 


I dont believe you will do any good by entering into the Tracas- 
series of the Men of Letters in France. De Mably was as honest a 
Man and as independent a spirit, as you will find among them.® In 
the letter I wrote the Abbé de Mably, which convinced him, as he 
told me in his answer, that he would be in his grave long before he 
could collect the materials for a History of the Revolution, you 
know I told him, I was glad that he intended to write for that I 
knew his Principles so well that I had no doubt he would produce 
a work, which would be worth attending to. I have no remembrance 
that I ever desired him to write at any other time, or in any other 
manner, until I was informed that he was writing letters to me. 
His first design of writing was announced to the world by himself 
in his book Sur la maniere d’ecrire l’ Histoire,” which [illegible] 
and printed while I was at the Hague and before I went to Paris 
to the Conferences about the Peace, as you may see by looking into 
that Pamphlet near the end. When I read his Design, it was with 


%Bonnot de Mably, Gabriel (1709-1785). French philosopher and historian. 
Forerunner of the French Revolution and Socialism. [Garlick, op. cit., p. 98]. 
“Observations sur le Gouvernement et les lois des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique. 
Amsterdam. 1784.” “Etude Critique des gouvernments et des constitutions 
américaines. L’Abbé de Mably se place au point de vue du moraliste et est 
fort sévére.” Fay, Bibliographie critique des ouvrages francais relatifs aux 
Etats-Unis, p. 19. [Garlick, op. cit., p. 99]. 

s7Bonnot de Mably, Gabriel: La Maniere d’écrire histoire. (Supplément a 
la Maniere d’Ecrire Histoire: ou répose a louvrage de M. l’abbé de 
Mably par M. G. (Gaudin de La B.*** (Brenellerie) 2pt. (Kehl) 1784. 
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Pleasure, because I expected something worth reading from what 
I had seen of his other writings, tho’ I had at this time nothing like 
an intimate acquaintance with him. I am now glad he has written 
because, although there are many things in which I am not of his 
opinion, there are many others that deserve the serious considera- 
tion of our countrymen—and I am under no Fears at all that 
Americans will be misled by his errors, the most material of which 
relate to the Freedom of Conscience and the Press, Points in which 
all America is so well grounded, that the greatest writer in the 
world, or who has been in it, would not be able to shake them, 
much less a Philosopher born and educated living and dying, in 
the midst of Principles of Intolerance in Religion and Government. 


If you refute Raynal* and De Mably as you easily may in the 
points in which they are wrong, you would do well to begin by con- 
founding the insolent nonsense, of De Pauw® and Buffon,” who 
began earlier to abuse us, and laid the foundation for a great part of 
the impertinence which has followed. 


I have taken as much Pains as my business would admit to find 
the paper you enquired for, but without success. I enquired after 
the petition, memorial or remembrance of the Merchants in a com- 
pany of Men of Letters, but none of them could tell me where to 
find it. I have looked over a collection of Petitions and Remon- 
strances of the City, but is not there. The other points you enquire 
about, I can give you no account of. 


Again as to my desire to the Abby to write—I might say to him 
or to his friends, that I thought, instead of attempting an History, 
he was wholly improvided of Materials for composing, I wished he 
would read over our Constitutions and give the world his thoughts 
upon them. This is very natural and probable, but I have no distinct 
remembrance of it, nor when or where it was. His design to write 


88Raynal, Guillaume-Thomas Francois (1713-1796). Historian. He had 
written Histoire Philosophique; Révolution de l Amérique, London: 1781; 
Tableau et révolution des Colonies anglaises de l’Amérique Séptentrionale. 
Amsterdam, 1781, 2. vols. [Garlick, op. cit., p. 100]. Mazzei had decided to 
write his Recherches in reply both to the Observations sur le gouvernement et 
les lois des Etats-Unis d’Amérique by the Abbot Mably, and to the Abbot 
Raynal’s Histoire philosophique des établissements et du commerce des Euro- 
péens dans les deux Indes. Amsterdam: 1770, 6 vols. 


Pauw (Corneille De), famous Dutch scholar born Amsterdam, 1739— 
died 1799 Xanten (Duchy of Cléves). In his youth, he studied for the priest- 
hood. Before he was 30, in the peaceful environment of Xanten, he wrote the 
book entitled: Recherches philosophiques sur les Américains; Berlin, 1768- 
1769, 2 vol. in 8° The edition of Cléves (1772, 3 vol. in 8°) includes also a 
Défense of the book published in 1770 in answer to Pernety. This book was 
very popular at the time of its first publication, and aroused a good deal of at- 
tention in Europe. Fay adds: “II fait une critique sévére du Nouveau Monde 
et suscite des controverses véhémentes (1770-1775).” 


“Leclerc de Buffon, George Louis, Mount. (1707-88). Famous naturalist of 
Paris. Author of: Histoire naturelle générale et particuliére 1749-89. 
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was conceived and determined, without any Request, Desire or 
Knowledge of mine, as you will see in his work upon writing His- 
tory. Knowing his intention to write, I thought it better that he 
should write upon a subject which I supposed he might under- 
stand, rather than undertake a work which I was certain he knew 
little about, and for which from his great age, it was impossible he 
should ever.be qualified for. 

When I was told by his friend that he was writing, and intended 
to make me the Compliment to address his work to me, it was very 
natural for me to say that I should be “bien flatté,” as I was; but 
I have no remembrance about it. I can neither contradict it nor 
confirm it, and it can be of no consequence to anybody. 


The beginning of my connection in the business was this :— 
Soon after my arrival in Paris in October 1782, upon the negotia- 
tion for the Peace, the Abby de Mably’s book upon writing history 
was put into my hands. I read in the close of it, his Declaration of 
his design to write the history of the American Revolution. At din- 
ner sometime afterwards at Mr. De Chalut’s, the Farmer General, 
in company with the Abby de Mably, his friends and mine the 
Abbys de Chalut and Arnowe, mentioned to me the Abby’s design 
and asked me if I would furnish him with any memorials. I then 
turned to De Mably himself and asked him, of what of the Revolu- 
tion he intended to write the History? He answered of the whole. 
I asked him, if he had considered the extent of the Subject ? He said 
perhaps it might be more extensive than he was aware of, but he 
thought he could write it, from the Memorials, which were publick 
together with such Enquiries as he might make among Gentlemen 
who had been concerned in it. I asked him if he reflected, that the 
Question was of thirteen established governments subverted, and as 
many new ones erected, of a confederation of them, of a war of 
eight years conducted by them, by an army formed anew, that it 
comprehended at least Twenty odd years of time, and involved at 
least almost all Europe and much of Asia and Africa? Upon this 
the three Abbys desired me to put down in writing in English 
what I had then said, for I spoke with difficulty as you know in 
French, and give it to the Abby who would get it translated into 
French. I agreed: and according wrote the letter which you have 
seen. The Abby answered me, that I had convinced him he should 
be dead before he could collect a quarter part of the Materials 
necessary to write such an History.—in that letter I told him that 
I was glad he intended to write his thoughts. He afterwards changed 
his mind about writing the History and determined to write obser- 
vations. This might or might not be by my advice. I dont remember 
that it was or was not. He determined to address his observations 
to me. This was not most certainly by my advice nor Desire nor 
Expectation untill I was told he was writing to me. As this was 
merely a Compliment, it was very probably I returned the Compli- 
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ment, by saying as I could very sincerely say, I was much obliged 
to him. 

I am sure by this time you must think as I do, that I have written 
much more upon this subject than it is worth and thank me for 
subscribing myself your, 

humble servant 


JOHN ADAMS. 


I have made your compliments to Madam, as you desire and she 
also is “bien flatée.” I assure you, I would not live another ten 
years without her, for the first Dukedom nor for the first kingdom in 
Europe, nor for any thing less than the Independence of America. 
I read this to Madam and she says “bien flatée” again. 


Mr. Mazzei. 


In another letter dated Grosvenor Square, December 29, 1785, 
Adams sent Mazzei, who was still engaged in writing his Recher- 
ches, a quotation from Mr. Burke’s petition to His Majesty of 
September 11, 1775, published in the Remembrancer concerning 
the proofs the Colonies had given of their affection for England. 


Grosvenor Square, Dec* 29, 1785." 
Dear Sir 


I have found in the Remembrancer® of the year 1775, page 309, 
that a Petition was presented to his Majesty on Wednesday the 
llth of September, from the City of Bristol by Mr. Burke, one 
of the Representatives of that City, in which are the following 
words :** 

“We owe a Testimony of Justice to your Colonies, which is, that 
in the midst of the present distractions, we have received many 
unequivocal proofs, that our Fellow Subjects in that part of the 
world are very far from having lost their ancient affection and 
regard to their Mother Country, or departed from the principles 
of commercial honour and private Justice. Notwithstanding the 
cessation of the Powers of Government throughout that vast con- 
tinent, we have reason to think, judging by the Imports into this 
city, and by our extensive correspondencies, that the Commodities 


41MS in Maruzzi Archives. 


42The Remembrancer: or Impartial Repository of Public Events. Seventeen 
volumes were issued from 1775 to 1784. 


*8Burke, Edmund (1729-1797). The full title of this speech is “Mr. Burke’s 
speech on presenting his Plan for the better Security of the Independence of 
Parliament and the Economical Reformation of the Civil and other Establish- 
ments.” Delivered on February 11, 1780, in pursuance of the notice he had 
given. Printed in full in: Parliamentary History of England, London, XXI, 
February 11, 1780—March 25, 1781, 1-74 
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of American growth, enumerated by Acts of Parliament, have been 
as regularly brought to Great Britain, as in the most quiet times. 
We assure your Majesty that the Trade of this Port, and the Sub- 
sistence of a great part of your Kingdom, have depended very much 
on the Honourable, and, in this Instance, amicable Behaviour of 
your American subjects. We have in this single City received, 
within one year, from the first of September 1774 more than one 
millions of bushells of wheat, to say nothing of the great quantity of 
other valuable commodities essential to our navigation and 
commerce.’ 

Perhaps the foregoing is the Paragraph you are looking for.—I 
had an idea that there was something to the same purpose, in a 
petition of the merchants of London, but as I have not yet been 
able to find it, I might be mistaken. If I should stumble upon any 
thing like it, I will send it you. 

After all, you must put an end to the Temptations to Emigration 
before you will succeed in your Attempt to Silence Obloquy, against 
America, in the publick Prints. The Mercure de France, the 
Gazettes de Deux Ponts, D’Avignon, De Bruxelles which circulate 
in Paris, and all the gazettes of Germany teem with Lies to our 
Disadvantage no less than the English Prints. The strongest mo- 
tive to them all, is the danger of Emigration and as long as men 
prefer eating to starving, cloaths to nakedness, and warm lodgings 
to the cold air, this danger will not cease, nor the Fictions invented 
against it. 

Yours as usual 
JOHN ADAMS. 
Philip Mazzei Esq. 
at Mr. Jefferson’s 


Endorsed 
Mr. Adams 29 xbre 1785 
reply 5 March 1786. 











VIRGINIA’S “DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CASE” 


By JAMEs Morrison HyTCHESON 


In a letter to Governor Brooke, dated September 15th, 1796, 
President Washington indicated his intention of donating a hun- 
dred shares of James River Company stock to Liberty Hall Acad- 
emy.’ However, the Academy was not officially informed of this 
gift until September, 1797, or approximately a year later. 

Shortly after Washington’s decision was made known, a bill 
was introduced before the Legislature of Virginia entitled “A bill 
to erect Liberty Hall Academy into a College.” Evidently the au- 
thorities of Liberty Hall were informed promptly of this bill and its 
nature for in the minutes of a called meeting of the board Dec. 6th, 
1796, the following appears: 


“It was proposed to consider if the circumstances of the Academy 
appear to make it necessary to send a Commissioner to attend the 
General Assembly of this State now sitting. 

“After the Board had maturely considered every known and 
every probable circumstance which might affect the interest of 
Liberty Hall and which may come before the Assembly, they were 
of opinion that a Commissioner would be necessary. According 
they appointed Mr. Samuel Houston a Commissioner to attend the 
Assembly in their behalf in order to do anything in his power for 
the interest of the institution. And to make report when he returns. 

“On motion resolved to advance Mr. Houston 20 Doll* to 
bear his expences in executing said appointment. 

“In order to raise said sum Mr. Wm. Lyle, Mr. John Willson, 
Mr. Alex’ Campbell and Mr. Joseph Walker did each of them lend 
two dollars to the Academy and the Board ordered the Treasurer 
to pay to the Commissioner twelve dollars out of the Treasury.” 


Mr. Houston’s efforts did not prove sufficient for on Dec. 21st, 
1796, the bill was passed, repealing the charter of 1782 and chang- 


1Founded in 1749 as Augusta Academy in what is now Rockbridge County. 
The name was later changed to Liberty Hall and in 1782 the school was 
chartered by the State of Virginia. In all but the name it was a college 
charter, authorizing the institution to confer literary degrees and to appoint 
professors as well as masters and tutors. 
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ing the name of the institution to Washington College under a new 
charter. This charter dispossessed the old Board; named a new 
Board to include the Governor of Virginia; reorganized the cur- 
riculum and established a dual control of Faculty and Board of 
Trustees. The Board of the Academy, however, did not accept this 
Act as binding upon them as the following extract from the min- 
utes of the Board, Jan. 31st, 1797, shows: 


“The Board having before them the late Act of the Legislature 
of Virginia erecting Liberty Hall into a College after maturely con- 
sidering its contents unanimously declared it as their opinion that 
the same is an unjustifiable infringement of the Rights of the Cor- 
poration of Liberty Hall and an instance of Tyrannical imposition 
in the Legislature. 

“And moreover that it does not repeal the Act incorporating 
Liberty Hall Academy. 


“Therefore the Board resolved to persevere as they have hither- 
to in executing the powers invested in them. 

“On motion the Board appointed Doctor Campbell, Mr. Samuel 
Brown and Mr. S. Houston or any two of them a Com‘ to draw 
up the reasons in full why this Board objects to the late Act erecting 
Liberty Hall into a College and why they resolve to persevere in 
executing the powers invested in them by the Act incorporating 
Liberty Hall. And to make Report at our next meeting.” 


The committee of the board evidently set to work without delay 
and was ready to report within a week. The original “protest” was 
prepared by the Rev. Samuel Brown and is preserved in his hand- 
writing in the Treasurer’s office at Washington & Lee. With some 
toning down in language but no change in meaning it was incor- 
porated in the minutes of another Board meeting Feb. 7, 1797. The 
minutes of this meeting read as follows: 


“The Comtee appointed at our last meeting to report in full at 
this the reasons why the Board objects to the Law erecting Liberty 
Hall Academy into a College and why they resolve to persevere in 
executing the powers invested in them by the Act incorporating 
them a Body Politic. Being asked if they were ready to report in- 
stead of reporting signified that the former Minute respecting the 
law objecting to needed first to be obliterated. 


“Whereupon after some deliberation the Board agreed that it 
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should not be obliterated as a step out of due order. The Board 
therefore Resolved that it should stand but that it would have been 
more proper to have been expressed in the terms following: 

“We conceive said Act to be a singular instance of infringement 
on the rights of an incorporated body which had not by any act of 
theirs violated their tenure or gave cause for the abolition of their 
Charter. 

“Whereupon they gave it unanimously as their opinion, as 
follows : 


“1. A Corporation being an artificial person and the property 
belonging to this Corporation being held as private property can- 
not be at the disposal of the representatives of the people. 

“2. Because the Law is not only unjust in its nature but dan- 
gerous in its tendency: the same principle if admitted in one case 
may be extended to every such corporation throughout the State. 
Their charters may be violated and their estates in whatever way 
acquired may be wantonly sported with just as caprice or folly 
may dictate. 

“3. Because the business of education must be interrupted at this 
place for a considerable time and greatly impeaded for the future. 
If the Corporation is dissolved the property being given by indi- 
viduals would revert to the original Donors and in future the liberal 
will be discouraged from contributing to similar Institutions. 

“4. Because the Debts due to and from this Corporation cannot 
be legally recovered after its dissolution and as several such debts 
do exist it would be an act of injustice in the Corporation to suffer 
such a dissolution to take place. 

“5. Because the property of Liberty Hall having been committed 
to us in trust. We consider ourselves responsable for the use of 
the same and culpable if we suffer it tamely to be taken from us. 

“6. Because we are well assured that the late interference of our 
Legislature with regard to L. Hall is in a very great degree con- 
trary to the wishes of those good citizens who for the promotion 
of virtue & literature gave largely of their estates to this Academy. 

“The Board having adopted the above as reasons for opposing 
the late Act erecting L. H. into a College 

Adjourned agreeably to order 

Samuel Houston, Chmn.” 
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This protest was effective for on Jan. 19th, 1798, the Legislature 
passed a bill repealing its previous Act and restoring the original 
charter provided “That the said Academy shall hereafter be called 
and known by the name of Washington.” Substantial help was re- 
ceived from Zachariah Johnston? who represented Rockbridge in 
the Legislature and was a Trustee of Liberty Hall. He had served 
in the Legislature previously and was returned in 1797. 


The exact genesis of the attempt to have the State take over the 
property of a private academy is not known. Henry Ruffner says 
“From all the circumstances we may infer that the new charter 
was inconsiderately enacted by the Legislature, at the suggestion of 
a few individuals, unfriendly to Presbyterian influence in particular 
and generally to the management of public education by clergymen 
and religious associations.” He thought Thomas Jefferson respon- 
sible and in support of this suspicion is the fact that the curriculum 
prescribed and plan of government to be followed are almost exactly 
those outlined by Jefferson later for his school. Also Jefferson’s well 
known opposition to sectarian influence was probably responsible for 
the fact that in the new board of nineteen “‘not one was a clergy- 
man, much less a Presbyterian clergyman, and scarcely one, if even 
one, was a member of the Presbyterian Church”. 

Though Dr. Ruffner does not accuse him, certain facts suggest 
that Archibald Stuart may have played no small part in this at- 
tempt to change the government of Liberty Hall. Himself a son 
of Alexander Stuart, who with Samuel Houston, father of Presi- 
dent Houston of Texas, had donated the land at Timber Ridge upon 
which Augusta Academy was built, he attended Liberty Hall and 
in 1782 succeeded his father as trustee. He had studied law at 
William & Mary and later with Thomas Jefferson. “What Wythe 
had been to Jefferson, Jefferson became to young Stuart, adviser, 
friend and revered associate through life. Their intimacy lasted 
during the life of Jefferson.” (Life of A. H. H. Stuart.) 

When Washington’s intention of donating his stock for the de- 
velopment of education in the upper country was made known “no 
less than seven places” were immediately suggested, but the choice 
lay between Lexington and Staunton, Stuart forthwith championed 


2As a representative from Augusta County, Zachariah Johnston had_won 
distinction in 1785 as a champion of the Act for Establishing Religious Free- 
dom. Later as a member of the Convention of 1788 he had been a strong 
advocate of the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
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the cause of Staunton and, though a trustee and former student of 
Liberty Hall, strenuously opposed the claims of that institution. He 
wrote (Jan. 26, 1796) that “Their regulations (Liberty Hall) are 
too contracted and professedly formed to produce Presbyterian 
clergymen rather than produce the general purposes of education.” 
Moreover he stated that Mr. Graham, the Rector, was a violent 
anti-Federalist and politically opposed to the President and he 
thought it was “With ill grace that they now seek his favor”. 


It may be of significance that Archibald Stuart terminated his 
connection with the Board of Trustees in 1796 but was reelected 
in 1807 and nominally served until 1819, but it is doubtful that he 
was an active Trustee. Of his connection with the institution the 
following records appear in the minutes of the Board: 


“April 2d, 1783: 
Archibald Stewart, Gentleman, one of the Trustees mentioned 


in the Act of Assembly took the oath required by said Act and then 
took his seat. 


April 5th, 1796: 


The Board inquired if Mr. Archibald Stewart is still a member 
of this Corporation and were informed by Mr. W. Alexander he 
had resigned and therefore his seat was declared vacant. 


March Ist, 1802: 


A motion was made to consider whether Mr. Archibald Stew- 
art is a Member of this Board, a former Minute having declared 
his seat vacant. After mature deliberation the question was put and 
answered he is not. 

To which opinion we dissent it appearing that his seat had been 
declared vacant on information given that he had resigned: no 
other evidence being produced or appearing on the Record of such 
Resignation. 


Sept. 23, 1807: 


After mature deliberation the Board agreed to elect six persons 
to fill the above vacancies and after the Ballot was taken it ap- 
peared that the following gentlemen were duly chosen to become 
Trustees of Washington Academy in Rockbridge County, Vir- 
ginia, namely Archibald Stewart, John Brown, John Leyburn, Ed- 
ward Graham, James Mairs Esquires and the Revd. Wm. 
McPheeters. 
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Resolved that the Rector inform the above Gentlemen of their 
appointment to become Trustees and request them to inform if 
they accept. 

Jan. 18, 1817: 

On motion it was ordered that the Clerk write to the Honbl. 
Archibald Stuart and the Honbl. John Brown, who were some 
years ago elected members of this Board, and inform them that no 
certificate of their having taken the oath necessary to qualify them 
to act as trustees has been received by the board and to forward a 
certificate of their qualification on or before the Tuesday immediate- 
ly preceding the third Wednesday in April next, if they accept the 
appointment.” 

Dr. Wm. Henry Ruffner, son of Dr. Henry Ruffner, says of 
the Act of 1796 that “the general impression has been that the char- 
ter originated in sectarian feeling. No doubt different parties united 
to rob the Scotch-Irish of their school, but they found, as many 
others have done, that they had a tough set to deal with.” 


It is of interest that this incident in the history of Washington and 
Lee closely resembles in background and events the famous Dart- 
mouth College case twenty years later. Both apparently grew from 
sectarian controversies. The Legislature of New Hampshire did 
not formally revoke the original charter but appointed a new and 
larger board responsible to the Governor of the State. The old 
board of Dartmouth, like that of Liberty Hall, refused to accept the 
decision of the Legislature and was finally ousted along with the 
Faculty. Their case was later heard by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the decision in their favor delivered by John 
Marshall was one of his most famous. It is also of interest that the 
arguments embodied in the “protest” above, originally penned by 
the Rev. Samuel Brown, were substantially those used by Daniel 
Webster in 1817 in behalf of Dartmouth. 

That Jefferson approved the action of the Legislature, in taking 
over the Academy, seems evident from his statement later in con- 
nection with the Dartmouth College case. In 1816 he wrote to 
Governor Plumer of New Hampshire that the idea “that institu- 
tions, established for the use of the nation, cannot be touched or 
modified, even to make them answer their end, is most absurd. 
Yet our lawyers and priests generally inculcate this doctrine; and 
suppose that preceding generations had a right to impose laws on 
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us, unalterable by ourselves; in fine, that the earth belongs to the 
dead and not to the living.” (Quoted by Beveridge, Life of John 
Marshall, Vol. 4, page 230.) 

The above facts have been gathered from the Historical Papers 
of Washington and Lee University, minutes of the Board of Trus- ] 
tees, Statutes at Large of Virginia, and Dr. Helderman’s inter- the 
esting book “George Washington, Patron of Learning”. see 
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HENRY LEE ON THE SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN 
Edited by GrorcE F. ScuHEER, JR. 





In the fall of 1780, after four bitter years of conflict up and down 
the American coast, British conquest of the southern colonies 
seemed altogether complete and the American cause for independ- 
ence doomed. In May of that year Charlestown, veritable capital of 
the South, had surrendered to Sir Henry Clinton with a staggering 
American loss, and possibly with it went the last chance to wrest 
Georgia from British occupation. Not only a key city and state but 
also an army of 5,169 men and 297 officers, among them the com- 
manding general of the Southern Department, Benjamin Lincoln, 
was surrendered. In August of that year, another army under 
Horatio Gates, victor of Saratoga, had been decimated at Camden 
in the greatest single battle defeat the Americans had experienced ; 
no more than 700 men of a proud army of 3,052 survived in a pitiful 
remnant in North Carolina. In the closing months of that year, a 
line of British posts extended from Georgetown on the Carolina 
coast far west to a place called Ninety-Six, and only those die- 
hard partisans and state militiamen, Marion, Sumter, Pickens, and 
others of lesser distinction, kept the spirit of revolt and the flame of 
hope alive in South Carolina. 

The Continental Congress, not discouraged but at a loss for the 
right man to redeem their arms to the southward to keep the enemy 
from rolling up the colonies from south to north, turned to Wash- 
ington to select a commander for the Southern Department. He 
named General Nathanael Greene, a Quaker, who in every cam- 
paign had been his commander-in-chief’s right-hand man and 
whose monumental grasp of military affairs only Washington him- 
self fully comprehended. The Congress conferred on Greene extra- 
ordinary powers and set him in command of all the continental 
forces to be raised from Delaware to Georgia for another attempt 
against the enemy in the south; he was subjected to the control 
only of his commander-in-chief, then active some 800 miles north 
of the Carolinas. Washington’s control, as no one knew better than 
Washington himself, would be slight. 

With an enormous task before him and an actual American force 
of 700 men in North Carolina, Greene ordered his regiments and 
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started southward at the end of a dismal year, arriving at Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, to take his command on December 4, 1780. 
Several of the best officers of the army applied to go with him, 
Steuben, Lafayette, John Laurens, and young Henry Lee. Wash- 
ington had his own plans for Lafayette, but the others went. 


Lee was then nearing his twenty-fifth birthday. He had been 
with the army since he was twenty, first as a Captain in Theodorick 
Bland’s regiment of Virginia cavalry, then in Washington’s horse. 
In January, 1778, he was promoted to a majority and put in com- 
mand of a somewhat irregular force, consisting of three troops of 
cavalry and three companies of infantry and called “Lee’s Legion.” 
When, eighteen months later, he performed one of the bright feats 
of the war by surprising the enemy post at Paulus Hook near 
New York, capturing 160 men, he was already being dubbed 
“Legion Harry” and cutting a fancy swath in the army. 


A few days after Greene took his command, the Legion, 280 
strong, in fit condition, joined the main army. The story of the war 
as it unfolded after that in the south during two hard-fought years 
and the story of Lee and his Legion were related in later years by 
Henry Lee in one of the most valuable of all volumes on southern 
revolutionary operations, his Memoirs of the War in the Southern 
Department. Of the hundreds of letters written by Lee while serv- 
ing in that department, scores are preserved in various manuscript 
depositories and many reprinted either in his own book, in the 
book of his son, Henry Lee, who undertook to defend the memory 
of his father which had been roughly handled by William Johnson 
in his Life of Nathanael Greene, in Greene’s life of Greene, and in 
other publications. In the main, however, the Lee papers are widely 
scattered. Six originals now repose in the files of the Virginia His- 
torical Society; three of them, so far as we now know, have re- 
mained unpublished and are here offered with cognizance taken of 
those published and easily available. 

The earliest of the six documents was written on January 9, 
1781, from the Peedee river, South Carolina, to Lee’s friend, Gov- 
ernor Joseph Reed of Pennsylvania. It is published in the 1869 
edition of Lee’s Memoirs, pp. 35-37, with the note that this letter 
was then (at the time of Robert E. Lee’s editing in 1869) “much 
mutilated.” In the letter, Lee touches on the victory at King’s 
Mountain, October, 1780, and some of the events of the subsequent 
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months and discusses the general military situation in South Caro- 
lina. 

The second letter is a loose, hurried jotting of news to his brother 
who apparently had been a lax correspondent. 


Camp [illegible] 
April 4th ’81 [1781] 


My dear Charles: 


So far we have done well—The fragments of the army of the 
year 80, the very army which was totally defeated on the 16th of 
August 80,’ with the small addition of my legion only, have retired 
[?] near two hund? miles pursued by the victorious & consummate 
general Cornwallis, without the loss of a single waggon* has con- 
quered a formidable detachment,’ has collected raw militia, re- 
crossed the boundary of their retreat, fought a general action in 
which altho they lost thro accident the honor of the day they gained 


1The battle of Camden. 

2The retreat of Greene and Brigadier General Daniel Morgan after the 
battle of the Cowpens, 17 January, 1781. On coming into South Carolina, 
Greene took a daring offensive. Cornwallis, now in command of all British 
troops in the south, lay at Winnsboro, between Camden and Ninety-Six, 
western outpost. He had taken position at Winnsboro after an attempted 
invasion of North Carolina had been discouraged by the defeat of the British 
at King’s Mountain in October, 1780. Greene divided his force in the face of 
his enemy and sent Morgan with 900 men to the westward to threaten Ninety- 
Six and Augusta with the aid of Thomas Sumter and other South Carolina 
militiamen and partisans. His remaining force of 1,100 men was moved down 
the Peedee to Cheraw, where it could threaten Camden, support Francis 
Marion in the eastern districts of the state, stand closer to Charlestown than 
could Cornwallis himself. The danger lay, of course, in Cornwallis’s striking 
first one force and then the other and beating each in detail. The strategem 
was desired, however, to divide his Lordship, and it succeeded. While Greene 
lay at Cheraw, Lee and his Legion joined the army, and the young Virginian 
was sent to join Marion in a demonstration against the British garrison at 
Georgetown. Greene’s plan succeeded when Cornwallis sent Tarleton with a 
heavy force to meet Morgan. On the 17th of January they engaged at the 
Cowpens, about twenty miles west of King’s Mountain, and Morgan achieved 
one of the signal and decisive victories of the war. Having no delusions about 
his strength and that of the enemy, however, Morgan retreated and was fol- 
lowed by Greene in one of the most masterly of all retreats in history, the 
Retreat to the Dan, January 27-February 15, 1781. 

SLee’s defeat of Pyle’s Loyalists, 25 February, 1781. When Greene crossed 
the Dan river into Virginia Cornwallis fell back to Hillsborough where he 
“set up the royal standard” and urged North Carolina loyalists to rally to 
him. Greene, just as soon as he was reinforced, within a few days after cross- 
ing the Dan, began to plan a “re-invasion” of the southern states and sent a 
command over the Dan to scout. Lee’s ion was part of this command and 
on the 25th of February fell in with 300 alists under a Colonel Pyle. By 
the strategem of passing himself off as a British unit, Lee got abreast of 
i drawn-out line along the road, turned on the enemy, and decimated 

im. 
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such essential [?] advantage as to become the pursuing army*— 
Cornwallis is as excellent in retiring as he is in advancing—We 
arrived on his ground on the banks of Deep River in four 
hours [?] after he left it—he left some dead unburied; We could 
not reach him sooner nor could we follow him farther—provision 
would not be had in time. We are about taking a decisive [ ?] part, 
& if triumph [?] favor us we shall make our country happy°— 
Why will you not write me: how is the Queen of Stratford.* 


Your affec: brother 
Henry Lee Jun‘ 
[ Addressed :] 
Charles Lee, Esq™ 
Leesylvania 


The third letter was written after Lee had joined Marion and 
with him was moving against their second objective on the Santee. 


Benbew [?] Ferry on Black river 
2* May—81 
My dear General 


I have the honor of your letter of yesterday. It is the first that 
ever arrived in proper time: the Express has done his duty— 


Be assured that no difficulty & prospects shall prevent my Join- 
ing you on the first notice of his L* approach, or of the arrival 
of the Cavalry’&— 


*The battle of Guilford. On March 15, 1781, Greene joined battle with Corn- 
wallis at a ground Greene had selected as a sound one on his retreat north- 
ward the month before. Though Greene, technically speaking, lost the battle 
by judiciously retreating when it appeared as though he faced the possibility 
of losing his whole army, he inflicted such heavy loss on the enemy as to be- 
come, as Lee says, the pursuing army. Cornwallis retreated to Wilmington, 
there to refit himself under the protection of British shipping. Greene pursued 
to the banks of the Deep River and encamped at Ramsey’s Mill, to gird him- 
self for further exertions. 

5The reference is doubtlessly to Greene’s bold plans for a continual advance. 
He rested on the banks of the Deep River and, two days after this letter was 
written, set out with the main army for a march to Camden where he planned 
to deliver his blow. Lee was thrown out on his left flank to watch Cornwallis 
and, if his Lordship did not move from Wilmington, to join with Marion on 
the Peedee and to destroy the British post near Wright’s Bluff on the Santee 
below Camden, Fort Watson. 

®Matilda Lee, daughter of Philip Ludwell Lee of Stratford, heiress to the 
Stratford estate. Lee married her early in 1782 on his return from the wars. 

7Younger brother of Henry Lee, the writer, later a noted jurist and attorney- 
general of the United States under Washington. 

8When Cornwallis did not strike toward Greene’s flank on Greene’s advance 
into South Carolina, Lee joined Marion for attacks on the enemy posts along 
the Santee and Peedee Rivers. Greene was on date of this letter besieging 
Camden, and here Lee assures him that Lee’s Legion will join him if Corn- 
wallis moves out of Wilmington toward him. 
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By a letter from Peedee 30 Ap! Kolbs Ferry [?] the British 
Troops were still in Wilmington. 

It appears dubious what his Lordship intends: his pride will urge 
him to continue the prosecution of his plan for the campaigne: 
however repugnant to the interest of his King such is human 
nature If he adopts this conduct we must prove to the world how 
futile british conquests are, and force mankind to admire the Vigor 
of your operations.® 

Much will depend on us, and no human exertion shall be wanting. 
I feel an assurance of brilliant success, which will be pleasing in 
every point of view, but especially so, as it must tend to make happy 
a General they fling without materials against a well appointed Vet- 
eran Army. 

The movements you have in contemplation, I hope may be car- 
ried into execution. It will countenance our proceedings, give a 
face of Vigor to your Operations, & will render [my?] junction 
much more ready. 

Gen' Marion can supply y[ou] if he will, with 150 good dragoon 


h[orses }*° 
H. L. 


[Endorsed on edge] To G. Greene 
from H. L. 
May 2nd 81 


A fourth letter in the files of the Society is addressed by Lee to 
Major Hezekiah Maham of South Carolina, under date of 8 July, 


*What his Lordship intended was further prosecution of the plan of con- 
quest of territory without garrisons, which he had commenced when he went 
into North Carolina in fall of 1780, and of which Clinton, his superior, did not 
approve. A relationship existed between Germaine, Secretary-at-War and 
Cornwallis, however, which inspired Cornwallis to pursue further inland 
operations in the Carolinas, despite the disapproval of Clinton; Cornwallis’s 
plans proved indeed repugnant to the interests of his King. 


10Greene, George Washington, Life of Nathanael Greene, vol. 3, p. 291 
cites another letter from Lee to Greene of this date, in which Lee writes: 
“General Marion can supply you if he will, with one hundred and fifty good 
dragoon horses from his militia, most of them impressed horses. He might in 
my opinion spare sixty, which would be a happy supply.” The matter of 
dragoon horses was a ticklish one. Greene had been urging upon Marion and 
other partisan officers to send him all the horses they could spare, and he 
especially directed his requests to Marion. Lee interfered when he suggested 
that Marion might send horses for Marion did not think he could spare them. 
Finally, before the month of May, 1781, was out, Marion said that he would 
comply with the request by dismounting the militia if the General so desired 
but that if he did so he was sure they would never have the service of the 
militia again. It is now impossible to determine how much the bitter argu- 
ment that continued for two weeks between Greene and Marion on this sub- 
ject influenced Marion's attempt to resign from the army, May 6, 1781, but 
it is certain that it had some bearing on the South Carolinian’s decision. The 
formal resignation was never filed, however. 
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1781, informing him of his appointment by Greene to a lieutenant- 
colonelcy with instructions for raising a corps of cavalry. It is not 
reprinted here because its interest lies in Maham rather than in Lee. 


On August 20, 1781, Lee wrote to Greene from the Congaree 
river, south of Howell’s Ferry; the original of this letter is in the 
Lee papers of the Society and is found reprinted in Henry Lee’s 
The Campaign of 1781 in the Carolinas, pp. 447-450. Comparison 
reveals that the published version, while not adhering to the original 
so far as exactness of abbreviation and punctuation is concerned, 
is exactly reproduced so far as text is concerned, and it is not 
considered necessary to reproduce it here. 


The final letter in the small group is addressed to an unknown 
correspondent, and is a fresh summary of the famous action at 
Eutaw Springs; there is nothing in this document at variance with 
the account Lee wrote many years later for his Memoirs. 


Southern Army H. hills of 
Santee Oct" 2* 81 


When my last let" to yourself or brother T was wrote, if my 
memory serves me the enemy were at Orangeburgh on the Edisto- 
river & General Greene had moved to this position because of its 
convenience & salubriety.™ 


The wants which the British commander experienced in his 
camp on Edisto, his policy to interrupt our supplys of grain which 
came down the Congaree river & his desire to assume the manners 
of an advancing General, to arouze the zeal of his partizans among 
the inhabitants might have induced him to take the resolution of 
making the forward movement to Mottes post’ or Thompsons™ 


The High Hills of Santee were a long, irregular chain of sand hills on the 
left bank of the Wateree, nearly twenty miles north of its junction with the 
Congaree. Ofttimes 200 feet above the river, the hills ranged twenty-four 
miles long and from one to five miles wide. They were singular high lands to 
lie in country as flat as South Carolina and were renowned for their cool 
freshness even in summer. 


“An oasis in the wide tract of miasma and fever in which the army had been 
operating”, one writer calls them. Greene marched for the High Hills on 
the 13th of July, 1781, after detaching Sumter, Marion, and Lee’s Cavalry 
toward enemy posts at Monck’s Corner and Dorchester to draw the enemy 
low down in the country. During the summer, the British posts throughout 
the state crumpled one by one in an American war of posts. 


12Fort Motte. supra note 8. 


18“Belleville,” Colonel William Thomson's fine plantation about a mile 
across the road from Mrs. Motte’s house. Col. Thomson’s house had been 
fortified with a stockade and was the post near McCord’s ferry on the Santee, 
prior to British removal to Motte’s. It continued in and out of use during 
the summer of 1781. 
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on the Congaree river, which took place in August. The distance 
between the two camps was about ten miles, but the Congaree & 
Wateree which flowed between us, rendered the most direct route 
for an army difficult & tedious to either camp. G. Greene felt him- 
self cramped in his position by the deprivation of his communi- 
cation up the Congaree & would not brook the insolence of an at- 
tempt to rob his victorious Troops of the character of superiority 
which they had established by the most gallant & laborious exer- 
tions. 

In a contention for the confidence of a people, alternately the 
subjects of each contending power, it is matter of the highest conse- 
quence to preserve the appearance of superiority, if in reality in- 
ferior, for such decisive weight has interest in the conclusions of 
the heart, that the man must believe he will ultimately receive pro- 
tection from your arms before he can persuade himself to become 
your avowed assistant. These reasons could not fail to produce 
offensive [?] exertions from a leader of G. Greene[’s] temper. 
The Legion was ordered to cross the Santee in rear of the enemy* 
camp, to traverse their position & to take post, so as to circumscribe 
the ravages of their Light troops & to gain intelligence of the 
adversary’s intention. 

We passed the Santee with great difficulty & in the evening of 
the same day met with a large forage detachment. A Skirmish en- 
sued which terminated in the capture of half the cavalry that were 
out. This was followed by other small advantages which served to 
confine the enemy to their camp. Gen. Greene the moment his 
militia were collected passed the Wateree at Cambden, & moved by 
assiduous marches for the Congaree; which river he crossed eight- 
een miles above the enemy. 

On learning the approach of our army, the B. commander Col? 
Stuart® retired from Thompson’s taking the Santee road to Ch’- 
town. 

Gen. Greene arrived in a few days after at the enemy* camp, 
where he halted for the refreshment of his troops.** Being only 
equal in infantry from the inferior quality of some of our force 
it was not very desirable to force an action. But the retreat of the 


144Greene threw Lee over the Santee for scouting and to cut up ravaging 
parties of the enemy. He himself because of the difficulty of forcing passage 
over the Santee, made a circuit of about ninety miles, crossing the Wateree near 
Camden and the Congaree below Fort Granby (Columbia) on the 28th of 
August and approached Stuart from the northwest. Stuart fell back toward 
Eutaw Springs. 

15Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Stuart of the Buffs, upon whom British 
command devolved when Rawdon, broken in health, retired from the field, 
August, 1781. 

16Greene halted at Fort Motte until the 5th of September, awaiting the re- 
turn of Marion’s corps that had been operating near Charlestown, and to 
disguise his intentions. 
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enemy incited a farther advance on our side, in the hope that it 
would produce a second retrograde from them, for [?] they had 
halted at the Eutaw Spring, sixty miles from Thompson* & sixty 
miles from Ch*town.” 


We were superior in cavalry, which secured us in case of disas- 
ter; our regular troops had but three months to serve, a few ex- 
cepted, which was an additional temptation to wish an action. These 
reasons were so forcible as to influence us to continue advancing. 


On the evening of the 7 of Sept" we encamped within eight 
miles of the enemy, & early on the morning of the 8th, pursued 
our march for their camp. 


The Legion composed the van-guard supported by So. Carolina 
state-troops, the Militia, the front line, the regulars, the second line 
& the Ist. & 3rd regt. of cavalry with the Delaware Infantry formed 
the reserve. 


Between 8 & 9 we met a large body of the enemy* foot with all 
their cavalry. They advanced on us, & were met half way, we soon 
rendered it prudent for them to retire to their friends for support, 
which they performed in a great hurry with some loss.’* We con- 
tinued our march, & after a little while came into general action. 


Our first line behaved with great propriety & kept up a severe 
close fire, but being opposed with the utmost gallantry & being 
liable to the charge of bayonet, they got into disorder, which pro- 
duced a dispersion of the greatest part of the line. On the coming 
up of the 2¢ line a general charge was ordered & executed with un- 
pararelled vigor. The enemy could not stand the shock, but fled to 
their camp. They were persued with the loss of five hund® prisoners 
& all their artillery; a brick house with a palasadoed garden met 
us full in front, after driving them from the front line of their en- 
campment—into this defense they had wisely thrown a body of 
troops—their opposition checked our progress—during which halt 
the enemy rallied in a hollow way under cover of the house—Our 
artillery was brought up to batter down the brick walls, & our 
troops inclined to the right to push the victory in a quarter, where 
success would be conclusive, & where no annoyance would arise 
from the fire from the house—This necessary maneuvre threw the 
troops in array at a distance from the artillery. 


The zeal of the pursuit had intermixed regiments, the great loss 
of officers prevented an immediate restoration of order. The cavalry 
both on the right & left, had made the most gallant efforts to break 
into the plain & by a rapid push, to keep the fugitives from rallying, 


17Eutaw Springs was actually about forty miles eastward from Thomson’s, 
on the Santee, and sixty miles from Charlestown. 

#8One hundred and forty infantry and fifty cavalry under Major John 
Coffin, Loyalist, had been sent out by Stuart, to gain intelligence. Stuart was 
apparently ignorant of the proximity of his enemy’s whole army. 
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but were stopped by the black-jacks which surround the field, & 
were shot down within ten yards, without being able to strike a 
stroke. Poor Washington” was personally unfortunate & is a 
prisoner. His officers were all wounded but one or two; his men 
were but little hurt. 

My troops were not so unfortunate, only in men & horses. 


The enemy seized this favorable moment & by a resolute charge 
recovered theif camp & all their artillery, but one piece, with two 
of ours, which had been opposed to the house. Altho they did not 
dare to advance beyond their camp, the irregular condition of our 
army & the cry for water, obliged us to move to the nearest stream, 
which was our old camp, leaving light party[s ?] —near the enemy. 


The dead & wounded lay partly with us, partly with them. 


You will feel for our mortifying disappointment, after carrying 
victory for two miles by an intrepidity never before exhibited so 
generally, during the war. 

The extraordinary loss we experienced in officers, the brick-house 
& adjacent strong ground, the impossibility of introducing the cav- 
alry at the critical moment, for the reason before assigned; & the 
open order into which the troops had got in their order of advance 
prevented the action* terminating in the complete ruin of the B. 
army. The next day was so rainy as to oblige both army* to lay 
still; Gen Greene detached Marion & myself towards Monks corner 
to prevent any reinforcement from Ch*town joining Col. Stuart, 
before a renewal of the action. In this intention the General was 
disappointed by Col. Stuarts moving in the night of the 9". He was 
joined on his retreat by Lt. Col. McArthur, notwithstanding he 
continued to retire from our pursuing troops, till he reached fair 
lawn,” a fortified post within thirty miles of Ch*town on the 
Cooper river. Gen. Greene halted fourteen miles below the Eutaw 
finding it impossible to overtake the flying British. After refreshing 
his army one or two days he returned to this ground, the sickly 
season rendering it imprudent to continue in the lower country. 

My Legion lost every fourth man engaged, which is the propor- 
tion of loss in the army. Upwards of 500 were killed & wounded, 
the enemy suffered, including prisoners, between 10 & 12 hundred.” 


Colonel William Washington, of Stafford county, Virginia, who served 
under Washington in the operations around New York, 1776, and after taking 
a severe wound at Trenton, was transferred with a commission of major to the 
cavalry, in which he made a distinguished career. After the war he settled in 
South Carolina, where he became a citizen of prominence. He has often been 
confused with William Augustine Washington, who also enjoyed a splendid 
record in that war. 

2°Fair Lawn, Sir John Colleton’s plantation, near the head of navigation of 
Cooper River. 

21Stuart reported a loss of 683, all ranks; Greene, 517, all ranks. In his 
retreat Stuart lost seventy more wounded who were taken prisoner, and the 
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Gen. Greene is very active in preparing to follow the blow as 
soon as the sickly season will permit him, when I am confident he 
will confine the proud conquerors of the So States to the towns of 
Ch*town & Savannah, which is all that can be done without a 
navy.” 

These successes with the probable result of the operation in Virg* 
must rid us of our savage enemy.” 


It is impossible for Cornwallis to escape, without a repetition of 
the b[{l]unders of Savannah, which cannot take place where Gen. 
Washington commands.” 


I hope to visit you this winter, in the mean time accept my best 
wishes for your health & happiness, which be so good as to present 
to your lady, & my cousins. 

I have been exceeding ill of a fever which took me while below— 
I followed the army in a litter—the heat of the weather, & the exer- 
tions in the field of Eutaw brought it on me. 


I am now well—this will apologize for my not writing sooner. 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Most warmly your friend & ob‘ h. Ser 

Henry Lee Jur. 


Aylette is laboring under the fever but has almost mastered it. 
He begs his respects to you & his relations. 


H. Lee [ No address 
Oct’ 2” 1781 Endorsed ] 


Americans missing finally totalled forty instead of eight, the number included 
in the figure 517. 

22Stuart fell back to Charlestown after another skirmish with Greene on 
Dec. 1, 1781, when the rested American army drove the British into their lines 
and blockaded them. 


23Washington had, of course, turned his own campaign into Virginia in the 
summer of 1781, and Cornwallis by October 2, 1781, the date of this letter, was 
under siege at Yorktown. 


*4General Benjamin Lincoln and Admiral Hector D’Estaing of the French 
Navy assaulted Savannah, October 9, 1779, in a badly planned action. 
D’Estaing, before the arrival of Lincoln from Charlestown, summoned Augus- 
tine Prevost, British commandant at Savannah, and allowed him time to 
prepare for siege and to draw in a strong detachment. Then without waiting 
to bring siege operations to completion, D’Estaing forced an assault which 
was disastrous to American and French forces. Actually, the battle at Eutaw 
Springs brought an end to serious fighting in the South. When Greene drove 
Stuart into Charlestown, the British army in South Carolina did not strike 
out — Though the war dragged on another year, the “campaign” was 
termunated. 
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SOME POST WAR LETTERS FROM JEFFERSON DAVIS 
TO HIS FORMER AIDE-DE-CAMP, WILLIAM 
PRESTON JOHNSTON 


Edited by ARTHUR MaRVIN SHAW 


On April 19, 1862, William Preston Johnston, who was recover- 
ing from a long and severe illness which had left him unfit for field 
service, received a commission as aide-de-camp on the staff of 
President Jefferson Davis, with the rank of colonel of cavalry.’ 
A little less than two weeks before this date Johnston’s father, 
General Albert Sidney Johnston, had fallen at Shiloh ; and thence- 
forth much of the esteem and affection with which Davis had 
regarded the elder Johnston was bestowed upon the son. 

During the remainder of the war Colonel Johnston was the 
president’s valued aide and friend, and part of the time he lived 
in the Davis home. He accompanied his chief to many battle areas 
and was sent on confidential missions to widely scattered places. 
After the collapse of the Confederacy he was captured with Presi- 
dent Davis in Georgia and suffered imprisonment for several 
months at Fort Delaware where although languishing in solitary 
confinement he manifested an unwillingness to take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States government unless Davis approved 
his action.” 

Following his release from prison Colonel Johnston and his 
family spent several months in Montreal after which they returned 
to his home in Louisville, Kentucky. As soon as he had an oppor- 
tunity he went to visit Davis at Fortress Monroe.* His loyalty to his 
former chief continued until the death of Davis in 1889. Johnston, 
who was then president of Tulane University, served as chairman of 
the committee in charge of the funeral services in New Orleans— 
ceremonials which preceded the transferring of his friends body to 
Richmond, Virginia.‘ 

1For an account of William Preston Johnston’s services to the Confederacy, 
see Chapter V of Arthur Marvin Shaw, William Preston Johnston (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1943). 

2W. P. Johnston to his wife, Rosa Johnston, July 4, 1865, ibid., pp. 85-86. 

8Varina Davis, Jefferson Davis, Ex-President of the Confederate States of 
America, a Memoir, 2 vols. (New York, 1890), II, 772-773. 

*Shaw, Johnston, p. 256. 
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Throughout the years which followed the war the two men ex- 
changed a considerable number of letters, during which time John- 
ston was successively a professor at Washington and Lee University 
in Lexington, Virginia, president of the Louisiana State University 
in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and finally, president of Tulane Uni- 
versity in New Orleans. While Johnston was writing the life of 
his father, General Johnston—a task which required six years—he 
submitted sections of the manuscript to Davis for criticism; and 
much of their correspondence related to this work.’ In 1874 when 
the former president of the Confederacy was trying to get started on 
his account of the war, Mrs. Davis urged Johnston to collaborate 
with her husband in the work ;* but circumstances prevented his 
doing so, although his interest in the undertaking was strong. 


The following letters were written by Davis to his former aide: 


during the first years that the writer resided at Beauvoir: 


Missi. City. P. O. 
April 30th, 1877 
Col. W. P. Johnston 


My dear Friend 


I have received yours of the 19th inst and also from Major 
Walthall,’ copy of a letter addressed to him. I had anticipated its 
contents, and the original mistake arose as you supposed from the 
Rev. Mr. Smith having believed that the trunk contained important 
papers of mine.’ To recur to the events of our struggle is to me, as 
you think—painful & I am only spurred on to the work by a sense 
of duty. 


\ sernemey te letters to Davis on this subject appear in Dunbar Rowland, 
Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist: His Letters, Papers, and Speeches, 10 vols. 
(Jackson, Miss., 1923). The letters written by Davis in reply are among the 
papers of Colonel Johnston. When the present writer first examined them in 
1940, they were in the possession of one of Johnston’s granddaughters, Mrs. 
Mason Barret of Louisville, Kentucky. These papers were presented to 
Tulane University in New Orleans early in 1942. 

6Varina Davis to W. P. Johnston, Aug. 7, 1874 (Mrs. Mason Barret Collec- 
tion, Howard-Tilton Library, Tulane University). 

7™Major W. T. Walthall of Mobile. After the war this officer was a staunch 
friend and defender of Davis and was associated with him in business and in 
the writing of Davis’ book, The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment. For a record of their correspondence with each other, see the index 
volume, X, of Dunbar Rowland, Jefferson Davis. 


8The trunk with its contents belonged to General Albert Sidney Johnston; 
and after Johnston’s death at Shiloh, it was saved from capture by the bold 
action of Rev. W. A. Smith, a lame Methodist preacher from Missouri. See 
the Lexington, Virginia, Gazette, Aug. 1, 1873 (Rockbridge County Court- 
house, Lexington, Va.) 
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My movements are uncertain. I expect to leave here quite soon 
for Vicksburg & Memphis, and my return must be influenced 
mainly by Mrs. Davis. She is still abroad and her health but little 
if at all improved ; if she is well enough to bear the voyage, she will 
probably sail for America in the coming month. It is therefore not 
possible for me to fix the time & place where I could have the 
pleasure of hearing you read your Mss. 

In addition to the gratification it would give me to be with you 
I should be very glad to go through the Mss with you, as I knew 
your Father, better I believe than anyone else did, and loved him 
as a brother. Later in the season it may be that I can fix for a 
meeting with you, here, at your house, or elsewhere. 

Present me affectionately to Mrs. Johnston & to each of your 
children. I hope dear little Sydney has not only “grown much” but 
gets broad & strong like his great namesake.® 

Ever cordially yours 
Jefferson Davis. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Ist Nov. 1877 


My dear friend, 


Yours of the 18th Ulto. has been received, and the registered 
letter I have been notified has reached Missi. City P. O. but as I 
must leave here very soon and with two brief stops on the way 
return to Missi. City I fear to have so valuable a letter forwarded 
lest it should be lost, either at this or the other post office. As soon 
after my return, as practicable your Mss. shall be read and returned 
with such remarks as our relations more than justify. 

Yesterday in a conversation, in which Jacob Thompson” now 
resident here, was one of four, he spoke of an interview he had 
with your Father on the field of Shiloh. In substance he said, that 
he was with Genl Beauregard some distance from the battlefield, 
and that Genl Breckenridge’s Division was near to them and 
unemployed, that Genl. B. sent him Mr. T. to your Father to ask 
what disposition should be made of Breckenridge’s Division, be- 
cause of his ignorance of how or where to employ it. He said your 
Father sent a suggestion not an order as to where the Division 


*Johnston’s fourth child, an only son, was named for his grandfather, 
General Albert Sidney Johnston. 

Before the Civil War Thompson served as congressman from Mississippi 
and as secretary of the interior under Buchanan. During the war he served 
with the Confederate forces until the fall of Vicksburg. In 1864 he and C. C. 
Clay were sent to Canada as secret agents of the Confederacy. Here his 
activities were of such nature as to focus the fear and hatred of northern 
patriots upon him. After the war he settled in Memphis where he died in 
1885. Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American 
Biography, 20 vols. and index (New York, 1928-1937), XVII, 459-460. 
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should be sent, to meet a movement which a scout had just’ re- 
ported the enemy to be making. T. also said that Beauregard was 
opposed to fighting at the time and place on the ground that the 
time had passed when we could succeed as Buell would make a 
junction & etc.” 


I had not an opportunity for private conversation with T. but 
think it might be well for you to correspond with him. 


Mrs. Davis returned from Europe and came to this place on 
Friday last. She’s by no means well. My trip to this place was to 
meet her and I hope she will return to the sea shore with me. With 
affectionate remembrance to your Wife and children, and my most 
cordial good wishes to Miss Henrietta, I am ever sincerely yours 


Jefferson Davis 
Col. W. P. Johnston 


Beauvoir, Harrison, Missi. 


Aug. 21st 1878. 
Col. W. P. Johnston, 


My dear Sir, 


I have received from Messrs Appelton & Co a copy of the bi- 
ography of your Father of which you notified me, for which please 
accept my thanks. 


I have looked into it, and read with much satisfaction the parts 
which first attracted my attention. I have seen nothing for the 
exercise of the criticism to which you invite me except your remarks 
upon Genl Tilghman, in connection with the defense of Fort 
Henry,** and what struck me in regard to the defense of Fort 
Donelson, as being a more favorable view of the conduct of Floyd 
& and Pillow than that of Buckner.* My opinion at the time was 
manifested by my official act, and I have not since learned that the 
failure to cut their way out was chargeable to Buckner, rather 
than to his superior officers. When I read more if anything occurs 


For a discussion of the Johnston-Beauregard controversy concerning the 
Battle of Shiloh, which followed the publication of W. P. Johnston’s life of 
rd father; see Shaw, Johnston, Chaps. VII (pp. 132-137) and IX (pp. 

-211). 
12Johnston’s sister, Henrietta Preston Johnston, of Louisville, Kentucky. 


13W. P. Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston Embracing 
His Services in the Armies of the United States, the Republic of Texas, and 
the Confederate States, (New York, 1878), pp. 425-432. 

14] bid., pp. 472-475. When it became apparent that Fort Donelson must fall 
to the Federal army under General Grant, Generals John B. Floyd and G. J. 
Pillow relinquished the command to General Simon B. Buckner, who nego- 
tiated the surrender. Floyd and Pillow escaped, but Buckner shared the fate 
of his army. 

15] bid., p. 516. By an order of President Davis, dated March 11, 1862, Floyd 
and Pillow were relieved of command. 
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to me I will let you know, but you will understand that my re- 
marks will always be for you alone, unless it may be in my power 
to sustain you. 

My remarks in the Speech to which you refer, were but the 
expression of an opinion long entertained, and frequently avowed 
in regard to your Father. I cannot regard it as detracting from 
any of his contemporaries to put them second to him.’* Nor have 
I ever failed to treat as an absurdity the pretension of Beauregard to 
have been his Mentor, and inspirer of the operations before, and 
at the Battle of Shiloh. Maj. Walthall informed me that he sent you 
a late number of the New Orleans Democrat containing a rejoinder 
to an article signed Cy, He could have made it more conclusive by 
quoting a telegram I sent to your Father on the 5th acknowledging 
one from him of the previous day. That one of the previous day is, 
I suppose, the cypher dispatch sent to me while on the march to 
the field of Shiloh, and which contained the plan of battle, The one 
you publish on the 3rd is not so full as that which I remember, 
and the loss of which, I mentioned, as being to me a source of 
regret. So stood my memory when I spoke, and so it remains, as to 
a cypher dispatch which gave me a plan of battle, executed as 
devised, and therein forming an exception in military history. The 
cypher dispatch in your book which you suppose to be the one I 
sought for through the agency of Genl. M. J. Wright is not as full 
as that which 1 remember as the one sent to me just before the 
battle.*” 

I have been less successful than I expected in obtaining from 
friends the information which would supply the loss of my own 
papers, and this together with the exhaustion from the summer’s 
heat, and want of preparatory training as a writer has caused me 
to get on more slowly .. .8 

[A portion of the letter is missing here. } 

... probable writer, the criticism upon Genl Johnston’s conduct in 
Kentucky is like that which I saw in the California papers. It is the 
old story of being wise after the fact, but is inexcusable in its sup- 
pression, and misrepresentation as to Genl. Johnston’s means, and 
reasonable hopes of receiving reinforcements. The Jackal kicks the 
dead lion, and other apes standing around may exult over it as a 
heroic performance. 


6/bid., p. 496. When after the fall of Fort Henry and Fort Donelson, 
Tennessee senators and congressmen representing their terrified constituents, 
came to President Davis demanding the removal of General Albert Sidney 
Johnston as commander of the Army of Tennessee, “because he is no general,” 
Davis replied, “Gentlemen, I know Sidney Johnston well. If he is not a gen- 
eral, we had better give up the war, for we have no general.” 

17See W. P. Johnston to Jefferson Davis, Aug. 16, 1878 and id. to id., Sept. 
9, 1878, Rowland, Jefferson Davis, VIII, pp. 261-262, 276-277. 

18Davis had begun work on his Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government, 
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The newspapers of the day probably keep you well informed in 
regard to the terrible scourge which is desolating our section of the 
country. The fever is all around us here, and the circle is steadily 
narrowing. But as we are in an isolated position I hope we may 
escape. 


Mrs. Davis & myself only of my family are here. Maggie and 
Jeff are in the country about ten miles from Memphis. Winnie is 
yet at school at Carlsruhe, the only one of my family who is out 
of danger from the pestilence.” 

Mrs. Davis unites with me in cordial regard to Mrs. Johnston, 
the children, and yourself. 


Ever truly your friend, 
Jefferson Davis 


Beauvoir, P. O. 
10th Feb. 1879 
My dear Friend 


Please accept my thanks for your kind attention to my requests, 
and for your thoughtfulness in sending the originals of telegrams 
& letters. I asked Maj. Walthall to return to you the originals so 
far as desired by you as mementoes. For our purpose copies will 
answer as well as originals. 


In the matter of Jordan” all I wanted was the action of the 
Senate in refusing to confirm, & after their adjournment had de- 
stroyed the nomination, and it should have been returned, it was 
at the next session taken up and confirmed. An act void because 
it was no longer properly within their reach. 


Wigfall” told me the nomination was rejected, on information 
from Genl J. E. Johnston, that Jordan was a defaulting U. S. Qr. 
Master and would have been dismissed from the U. S. Army but 
for Secession. The Cabal was organized between the rejection & 
confirmation of Jordan. 


It may be that the journals of the Senate will give the informa- 
tion we tried to extract from Gov. Graham,” about the scheme to 


19Jefferson Davis, Jr. died during this epidemic. Eron Rowland, Varina 
Howell, Wife of Jefferson Davis, 2 vols. (New York, 1931) II, 504. 

Colonel Thomas Jordan was Beauregard’s chief of staff at the Battle of 
Shiloh. In the controversy concerning the conduct of that battle, which fol- 
lowed the publication of W. P. Johnston’s biography of his father, Jordan 
championed Beauregard’s claims. 

*1Louis Trezevant Wigfall, senator, Confederate brigadier-general and 
senator, was a bitter critic of Davis’ conduct of the war. Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, XX, 187-188. 

22William Alexander Graham, lawyer and statesman, of North Carolina. 
Elected to the Senate of the Confederacy in 1864, he worked to secure the 
opening of negotiations looking to peace without independence, and after the 
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surrender the confederacy ec, ec, when Hunter,”, Orr** and Hunter 
came under false colors, to converse with me. 

I regret to learn that your health has been impaired by residence 
in Washington & hope soon to hear that you have returned to 
Lexington and the comforts of home. 

Tell Albert I am glad to hear that he is aiding you and that I 
will not be content with any thing less for him than usefulness 
and virtue deserving a renown worthy of the great name he bears. 


With best wishes for you and yours I am ever with sincere 


affection 
Jefferson Davis 


Beauvoir, Apr. 17, 1880 


My dear Friend, 


I was much gratified by the receipt of your letter of the 24th Inst. 
I have had a great deal to jar my feelings in regard to our cause, and 
truly regret the further sign of back sliding found in what you 
write regarding the sale of the biography of your Father.” That one 
so great, so good who sealed with his life’s blood his devotion to 
our cause should not create a desire in all of our people to obtain 
minute information regarding him, is an indication from which I 
wish I could have been spared. 

I have no acquaintance with the members of the House of 
Appleton and have no connection with the arrangement made for 
publishing my manuscript when it should be furnished. All the 
business part of the arrangement was conducted by Maj. Walthall 
& has been so far completed that there is nothing for me now but to 
go on. They have advanced to Maj Walthall much more than I am 
able to repay, I must therefore necessarily have them to find their 
indemnity in the sale of the book— 

I quite agree with you that it would be a hopeless thing to run 
the Lieutenant against the Captain for an office to be given for war 


failure of the Hampton Roads Conference he urged action on the part of 
individual states. Dictionary of American Biography, VII, 480-481. 

23Robert M. T. Hunter, prominent Confederate senator from Virginia, was 
sent with Alexander H. Stephens and John A. Campbell to conduct informal 
peace negotiations with President Lincoln and Secretary of State Seward at 
ow om Roads, Feb. 3, 1865. Dictionary of American Biography, IX, 

24James Lawrence Orr, prominent statesman and Confederate senator from 
South Carolina. Like Hunter he realized by 1864 that the defeat of the 
Confederacy was inevitable and aroused the antagonism of President Davis by 
oe a negotiated peace. Dictionary of American Biography, XIV, 

25]n a letter written from Washington Apr. 14, 1880, Johnston complained 
to Davis that his publishers had “abandoned the sale of my book” and that 
they had never offered any copies of it for sale in some of the Southern 
states. Rowland, Jefferson Davis, VIII, 451. 
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services. The question of the Day is the preservation of the Con- 
stitutional rights of the States, or consolidation & empire. The 
policy therefore of the Democracy would seem to me to be the 
nomination of a man who distinctly antagonized the war idea, who 
had been unconnected with the Military operations on either side, 
and who would administer the government on the principles on 
which it was founded. If we can succeed in electing such a man, he 
may perpetuate the power of our party, and open the way to the 
final restoration of good government.” 

I have no personal acquaintance with Judge Field,” but his 
opinions as a member of the Supreme Court commend him to fay- 
orable consideration, and I dare say he is the best chance we have. 


I am glad to hear such good accounts of your children; Dody 
was a little thing when I saw her last, it seems strange to me to 
think of her as about to be married.” It is not always, indeed it is 
seldom that the boys who promised most at school are most success- 
ful in after life, so I do not grieve over the announcement that my 
godson was not a model student, and rejoice to know that his 
physique is so like his Grandfather. 

Mrs. Davis joins me in affectionate remembrance to each & all 
of your family. 

When you write to your sister please give her our tenderest love. 
I am sorry you did not make the trip to New Orleans and give us 
the pleasure of seeing you here, there are many things on which I 
would be glad to consult you more fully & advantageously than 
I can do by writing. 


Ever affectionately yours 
Jefferson Davis 


Beauvoir, Missi. 
6th Oct. 1883 
Col. W. P. Johnston 
My dear Sir, 


I have objected to a statement in regard to the proposed assign- 
ment of Custis Lee to command the W. Virginia Dept. wherein 
I am represented as having applied to Genl Lee to get his consent 


26For Johnston’s discussion of the national political situation, see letter cited 
in note above. 

27Stephen Johnson Field, United States Supreme Court justice. Because of 
his attitude as a member of the Electoral Commission of 1877, he was oc- 
casionally mentioned for the Democratic nomination for president in 1880, and 
again in 1884. However, the hostility of the Democratic machine in his own 
state of California prevented his candidacy from making much headway. 
Dictionary of American Biography, V1, 372-373. 

28Rosa Duncan Johnston, Colonel Johnston’s third daughter, married 
George A. Robinson of Louisville, Kentucky. 
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to that assignment and that he refused whereupon the matter fell 
through. It may well have been that on that as on many other 
occasions I conferred with Genl Lee about matters under my own 
control, but the reason why Custis Lee was not assigned to my 
command according to my recollection is that he made such objec- 
tion to it as to cause me to change my purpose. As my memory 
serves me after hearing that I had proposed to assign him to com- 
mand in W. Virginia he silently withdrew to the Aids’ room and 
there stated his objection to going in such terms as caused one or 
more of you to repeat his expressions to me with the hope that 
the order would be changed.” 

In the Oct number of the So. Hist Soc. Papers at p. 451-2-3-4 
you may find a letter from Genl. Jno Echols referring to this mat- 
ter and putting it in a light quite different from that which my 
memory sheds upon it. Will you kindly give me your recollections 
of this matter. In the same No. & on p. 477 you may find a note 
credited to “Gov. Anderson” which impliedly places Sidney Johns- 
ton in the attitude of one who came with a promised command. 
Such you know was not the truth, and to this is added another 
fallacy—“‘Lees Virginia soil conditions of acceptance.” If Lee’s 
eulogists could better comprehend his character they would not seek 
to build for it a foundation of fiction in disparagement of others. 

I have not been well for sometime past and when I think so, the 
least exertion assures me that I have made a mistake. Mrs. Davis 
has never entirely recovered from her fall from her carriage. We 
would both be very glad to see you at Beauvoir. Mrs. Davis sends 
her kind remembrance to Mrs. Johnston and offers her a Confed- 
erate welcome and seashore quiet whenever she desires to enjoy it. 


As ever truly your friend 
Jefferson Davis 





Johnston’s reply to this portion of the letter is contained in one which he 
wrote on Oct. 20, 1883 while visiting in Lexington, Virginia. Rowland, 
Jefferson Davis, IX, 266. 








FOOTNOTES ON SOME XVII CENTURY VIRGINIANS 


By Francis BurTON Harrison 


III. 
HARRISONS IN VIRGINIA DuRING THE REIGN oF JAMES I. 


It is a somewhat melancholy task to assemble the facts known 
about the first six Harrisons who came to Virginia. Three of them 
were killed by Indians ; one died after being wounded in a duel ; and 
the other two probably fell victims to the epidemics which swept 
off so many of the early settlers—malaria and yellow fever. With 
“shining morning faces” they had set forth from their quiet homes 
in England upon the great adventure, only to be so soon laid in 
unknown graves in that savage and inhospitable land. 

None of these six Harrisons are believed to have left descendants 
in Virginia.’ This essay, therefore will afford no satisfaction to 
those in search of ancestors of that name. Only one of these early 
Harrisons is known to have been married while living in the colony. 
But whether or not those of us who now live in Virginia share the 
blood which flowed in their veins, we may all feel admiration for 
the English stock from which sprang these bold and gallant young 
people. 

The present writer regrets that he is unable to offer positive 
proof of the provenance of most of these early Harrisons. But 
should the brief stories which now follow suggest clues as to their 
ancestry, this, in turn may lead others to the success not achieved 
by this author. The main purpose of this footnote is to lay before 
the latter-day Virginian a sketch of the types of settlers who helped 
to found the Old Dominion. 


RIcHARD HARRISON, MASTER’s MATE 


During the summer of the year 1603, that bold explorer Captain 
Bartholomew Gilbert steered his ship into the “Chespian Bay in the 
Country of Virginia.” On the 29th of July, Captain Gilbert, Master 
Thomas Canner, a gentleman of Bernards’ Inn, Richard Harrison, 


1“A number of Harrisons settled in Virginia in the XVII Century. The 
connection between but few of them is known. Those who emigrated before 
Benjamin the clerk (of the Council) apparently died without issue.” Charles 
P. Keith in The Ancestry of Benjamin Harrison, p. 43. 
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the Master’s Mate, Henry Kenton, the Chirurgion, and one Der- 
ricke, a Dutchman, went on shore (probably the eastern shore of 
Virginia) and were all killed there by the Indians. Therefore the 
master, Henry Suite, took his course home for England. This is 
the story as we find it at page 26 of Alexander Brown’s Genesis 
of the United States. 

One brief hour on Virginia’s soil was all the time vouchsafed 
to Richard, the first of the Harrisons to enter that realm of ro- 
mance and tragedy. Beyond the brief mention of his name, of his 
calling and of the manner of his death, we know nothing about him. 

Perhaps it was glory enough for Richard Harrison to have been 
killed at the side of the gallant Bartholomew Gilbert, a nephew of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Are we to believe that Richard would have 
preferred a grave beside his ancestors in some quiet village church- 
yard at home? Not so the young Englishmen of that day—nor, if 
truth be told, of this. 

An attempt positively to identify this Richard Harrison upon 
the one record of his death would be mere presumption. And yet 
certain facts may be presented which, if not convincing, suggest 
at least an interesting possibility. 

We know that Sir John Gilbert, the oldest brother of Bartholo- 
mew married a daughter of Sir Richard Molyneux of Sefton, near 
Liverpool, in the County of Lancaster. A family of Harrisons, 
also related by marriage to the Molineuxs, then lived in nearby 
Warmington. Family influence in that day was the key to appoint- 
ment and to promotion. Thus we may see how a young Richard 
Harrison of the parish of Winwick, in Lancashire might have 
secured the post of Master’s Mate on Bartholomew Gilbert’s voyage 
of exploration. 

If this identification should prove to be correct, it would lead to 
the interesting probability that Richard Harrison was an uncle 
of that picturesque person, Governor John Harrison of Bermuda. 
A discussion of this family will be offered in a later “Footnote.” 

We may be sure that the post of Master’s Mate was considered 
suitable for a man of honor and of gentle birth, since we know that 
John Washington, the immigrant and great grandfather of Gen- 
eral George Washington first came to Virginia as mate of a tobacco 
ship. 
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HARMON HARRISON 


According to Captain John Smith, Harmon Harrison, gent, 
came to Virginia in 1608 on Christopher Newport's third voyage 
known as the “second supply”. It was Smith’s pleasing custom 
to adorn the names of all his companions except enlisted soldiers or 
laborers with the descriptive term of “gent”. In the correct usage 
of that day, this word was employed to designate one entitled to 
use coat armor. But these little distinctions meant nothing to the 
romantic John Smith. In this respect he was the father of the mod- 
ern democratic United States, a country without titles, in which 
almost every man goes through life with some high-sounding 
handle to his name. The Harmon Harrison who subscribed to the 
second Charter of Virginia in 1609, however, is not listed there as 
“gent”. We prefer to accept the decision of Hening on this point. 


Harmon Harrison arrived in the colony in time to have wit- 
nessed Captain Newport present to Powhatan the red robe and 
crown sent him by the Virginia Company of London. He may well 
have shared in the amusement of the English present at that cere- 
mony when the savage chieftain struggled manfully against those 
who pushed him to his knees in order that he might be crowned in 
proper form. The rude robe of native cloth which Powhatan then 
discarded in exchange for the vestments of his coronation is today 
to be seen in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 


All that is known of Harmon Harrison from the records of Vir- 
ginia, is that he came to this country. His name indeed appears 
among the incorporators of the second Charter in London in 
1609, with a subscription of £25, which, had he lived to obtain them, 
would eventually have entitled him to some nine hundred acres 
of the land. There is no proof that he ever returned to England, 
and like ten others whose subscriptions to the second Charter are 
recorded, but who are known to have been in Virginia throughout 
the year 1609, he probably stayed on in the Colony. No doubt, dur- 
ing the next epidemic of malaria or yellow fever, his body was laid 
in some shallow grave by the sandy shore like so many another of 
‘the lost adventurers his peers’. 


The name of Harmon Harrison assumed an importance in the 
eyes of Virginia historians because of the statement of Hugh Blair 
Grigsby in his Virginia Convention in 1788, at page 95, that it was 
probable that Harmon was the father of Benjamin Harrison, the 
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immigrant of some quarter-century later and founder of the fam- 
ous Harrisons of James River. There is, however, no evidence to 


sustain this suggestion. 

Dr. Alexander Brown, in his Genesis of the United States com- 
ments on the name of Harmon Harrison as follows: “I take this to 
be the Ensign Harrison who was complained of, together with 
Captain Martin before the Assembly, July 30, 1619”. Several years 
after Dr. Brown hazarded this conjecture some early minutes of the 
Council and General Court of Virginia which had been lying in 
manuscript in the Library of Congress, were transcribed and 
printed in the Virginia Historical Magazine. These Minutes clearly 
show that Ensign Harrison was named James. He was killed at 
Edward Bennet’s plantation during the great massacre by the 
Indians, March 22, 1622. 

Since the present writer has nothing to add to the bare statement 
of Captain John Smith that Harmon Harrison came to Virginia in 
the second supply, it may well be asked why a chapter of this 
Footnote should be devoted to his name? It has been written in 
the belief that the identity of Harmon Harrison has been dis- 
covered, and with the purpose of providing a background for one 
of our earliest settlers.? 

To that end, there now follows an abstract of the will of Galfridus 
(Jeffrey) Harrison of London, Mariner, dated October 28, 1605 
and proved at London December 17, 1605 (P. C. C. Hayes. 1) 

“To my mother Susan Harrison all the money I left in her 
hands at my departure out of England. To my three brothers Wil- 
liam Harrison, Robert Harrison and Harmon Harrison all my 
parts of the good shippe the Guift of God equally between them. 
Also to my two younger brothers Robert Harrison and Harmon 
Harrison my clothes and apparell with all other necessaries to my 
bodie. To my brother Reynolds eldest son Nicholas Reynolds* the 


2An early instance of the appearance of this name in the English records 
is to be found in the Patent Rolls, Henry VI. 1429-1436, where a form of 
naturalization is granted to “Herman Harrison, smyth of Dordreigh, born in 
Holand, dwelling in the parish of St. Olaves, Southwark.” From 1507 through- 
out the sixteenth century, the name of Harmon Harrison recurs occasionally 
in the records of Colchester, Essex. See the Registers of St. Nicholas Parish, 
Colchester ; the Register of Colchester Grammar School, edited by J. Horace 
—— in 1897; and the Colchester Book of Oaths of inhabitants swearing 
ealty. 

2On December 23, 1636, a patent for 1000 acres on Lawnes’ Creek, Isle of 
Wight County, Virginia, was issued to Nicholas Reynolds as marrying the 
widow of Roger Delke to whom these lands had formerly been granted. 
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debts due to me from John Pierson of London, grocer. To my sis- 
ters Anne Reynolds and Thomasine Clee* £10 apiece out of my 
stock in the said barke. Remainder of said stock to my mother 
Susan Harrison and she is to pay to Abraham Bonner 28/—for 
a bolte of canvas I had of him., and to pay to ............ Mercer, a 
haberdasher for trimming an old hat of mine what I owe and 5/— 
to a goldsmith next to the White Lion in Tower Street. Aboard the 
Guift of God there is a sum of £50 in Spanish money, white money. 
Of this £10 shall be for my burial, £5 for charges of the house.® My 
brother William Reynolds to be my executor. To my sister Clee a 
small gold ringe. Residue to my said Mother.” 


The will was signed by the testator, and witnessed. 


Guift of God was a vessel well-known a few years later in the 
exploration and settlement of Virginia. It is true that our Harmon 
Harrison of John Smith's narrative came to Jamestown in New- 
port’s ship, and not in the vessel of which he had become part owner ; 
but what more natural to this young member of a family of mariners, 
than any adventure and the hazards of the sea? It was in his blood. 


Some six months after Christopher Newport had sailed away 
with the ‘second supply’, a fly-boat® called the Gift of God,’ George 
Popham* Commander, and the Mary and John of London put forth 


4This name ‘Clee’ was more properly spelled Clere or Clare, as we shall 
see later. See the interesting collection of Wills of the ‘family of Clere, 
clothiers and aldermen of Colchester’ given by Henry F. Waters in his 
Genealogical Gleanings in England. Note also the will of George Mordant of 
Fellingham, Co. Norfolk, gent. 31 Dec. 1627, (P. C. C. Russell, 95), in which 
bequests are made ‘to Lady Reynolds and to her children, and to ‘my niece 
Cleere’. That testator also leaves his son Henry Mordaunt “All my adven- 
ture in Virginia, and £300 at age of 24”. 

5In 1604, Trinity House had set up a select class of ten elder Brethren and 
300 younger Brethren, all of whom were either masters of ships or command- 
ers of naval vessels. (Encyclopedia Britannia) It would seem that Jeffrey 
Harrison was master as well as part owner of the Guift of God. The word 
mariner in those days meant navigator. Testator was also, as was then cus- 
tomary, a partner in the trading venture on which the ship was engaged. 

‘The name “fly-boat” meant to the English a speed-boat—although the 
Dutch used the description “vlie-boat” for one which could navigate the 
shallow Vlies from the Zuyder Zee. (New English Dictionary). 


7It is by no means safe to identify ships at that date merely by the names ~ 
they bore. There were, for example, at the same date a Swan of Barnstable 
and a Swan of Ipswich. There seem also to have been two ships at Kings 
Lynn, Norfolk, in 1580 named Gyfte of God. See the list of shipping in Nor- 
folk at that date (1580-1620) given in Sir Nathaniel Bacon’s Stiffkey Papers. 

8Captain George Popham died February 5, 1608. The Virginia Company of 
London brought suit in 1608 against the master of the Guift of God for not 
supplying the passengers with sufficient provisions, but the Court’s decision 
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on June 10, 1607 bound for North Virginia. The Gift of God, Cap- 
tain James Davis, returned February 7/17, 1608 from North Vir- 
ginia to Plymouth. For some months the party had been insecurely 
perched on Monhegan Island in what is now the State of Maine, 
and then the settlement was given up. 

For the purpose of this story, it is unnecessary to recount the 
subsequent voyages of the Gift of God to Virginia and to Bermuda. 
Dr. Alexander Brown tells of them in some detail in his First Re- 
public in America. It may suffice to add that when the God’s Gift 
came for the last time to the colony in 1623 under charter to Ed- 
ward Bennet, her master was “Mr. Ciare”, probably the brother-in- 
law of (the late) Harmon Harrison. 

We turn now to an abstract of the will of Harmon Harrison’s 
eldest brother, William, a brewer who lived in the parish of St. 
Katherines near the Tower. This will was dated September 22, 
1632, and proved May 5, 1634 (P. C. C. Segar 44.) 

“To be buried in said parish as neer my father and mother as 
convenient. To wife Mary, one-third part of goods etc., by custom 
of London, and my dwelling house with lease, household stuff, 
plate, jewels, linen and all her apparel. At her decease said house 
and lease to son William Harrison if then living and to his heirs; 
remainder to my son Tobias and his heirs; remainder to rest of 
children equally divided. Also to son William lease of brew house 
in which Jaes] Macks now lives which I held from Master, brethren 
and sisters of St. Katherine’s hospital by lease bearing date 1630, 
xxx To son Tobias lease of a brick tenement xxx The other third 
of my estate to my children, William, Susan, Tobias and Mary 
Harrison (minors) remainder to wife Mary; remainder to be 
equally divided between the children then living of my sister Anne 
Reynolds, Thomasine Clere and Robert Harrison xxx To my 
brother’s children Robert and Martha Harrison at 21 or marriage, 
5£ each xxx to poor of St. Katherines xxx to sister Cleere mourn- 
ing xxx to Co. of Brewers, 20 nobles for a dinner xxx Wife Mary 
sole Executrix and guardian of children and in case of her death 
brother Thomas Blosse,® esquier, to take her place. Overseers 
Thomas Blosse, John Cookman and Stephen Nobbes. 


Witnesses : Jas Duppa, Wm. Vyner and Solomon Smith. 


was in favor of the defendant (Records of the Admiralty Court, Trans. Royal 
Hist. Soc. New Series, vol XVI. Popham C. Havercombe). 
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This will makes no mention of Harmon Harrison who had, no 
doubt, died in far-away Virginia more than twenty years earlier, 

The most interesting person to whom we are introduced by this 
will was the first witness, James Duppa, known as the “Kings 
Brewer of Holdenby’—who was probably a cousin of testator, as 
may be surmised from the appearance of the name of Jeffrey in 
both families.” 

Both James and Jeffrey Duppa subscribed to the second Vir- 
ginia Charter, and James was one of the small group, headed by 
Alderman Cherry who financed in 1607 the voyage of discovery 
which resulted in the naming of Cherry Island. 

Zealous as were the Duppas in promoting the exploration and 
settlement of new lands beyond the seas, they were not at all 
averse from doing a little profitable business on the side. Indeed they 
showed more enthusiasm than discretion in supplying beer to ves- 
sels sent forth by the English adventurers. On one occasion the 
quality of their beer lead to a violent protest by the passengers on 
the Abigail which brought Lady Wyatt, the wife of the Governor- 
elect to Virginia in 1621. Her description of the voyage has been 
preserved in a letter to her sister at home.” She wrote that her ship 
was “so pestered with people and goods” that an infectious disease 
broke out and they were continually flinging the poor victims over- 
board. She had not even her cabin to herself and complained that 
“our beer stunk so I could not endure the deck for it”. 

Sad to relate, this beer had been supplied by “one Dupper.” 
George Sandys, at that time treasurer of Virginia, sharpened the 
pen with which he had been making his delightful translation of 
Ovid to demand revenge on said “Dupper” for his stinking beer. 
With poetic license, Mr. Sandys wrote that this beer had killed 
200 persons. 

In those benighted days brewers had not yet attained the odor 


*William Harrison married Mary Blosse at Hackney in 1619. This is an 
Essex name, and is also found at Ipswich. Note also the marriage license in 
1594 of Richard Reighnolds of St. Swithin, London & Elizabeth Bloose of 
said city, daughter of Thomas Bloose, late of Ipswich, Co. Suffolk, mercer, 
genl. license. 

10The celebrated Bishop Brian Duppa, so beloved by two Stuart Kings was 
a member of this family of brewers. See Woods Athenae O-oniensis, and 
Alexander Brown's Genesis op. cit. The intimate association of Bishops with 
beer thus seems to have had an early start. 


uBefore the Mayflower by Captain J. H. R. Yardley, N. Y. 1931. 
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of sanctity which now envelopes them. Even King James, unlike 
so many monarchs of later ages, showed them the cold shoulder. 
He neglected to pay them for the immense floods of beer purveyed 
to the royal court. John Chamberlain in a letter of February 16, 
1614” describes their unhappy plight. “Bruckshaw hath lain this 
month or five weeks in the Marshalsea with six or seven of his 
companion brewers, for that they will not yield to have their drink 
taken to serve the King without money; for the King’s brewer 
cannot get a groat of £16,000 that is owing him for beer ; so that he 
hath neither money nor credit to hold out any longer.” 


The English have never been noticeably addicted to the drinking 
of water.* This issue arose as soon as their first settlers seated 
themselves on the marshy bank of the River James. 


Thorpe reported that many newcomers to Virginia experienced 
“a more or less fatal shock” by not knowing they would drink 
water here. The “intemperate drinking of water” was denounced as 
drawing after it “the flixe or dropsey.” In the General Assembly of 
1624 it was recommended that new settlers should be equipped with 
a “proportion of mault” to make themselves beer, “that the sudden 
drinking of water cause not too great alteration in their bodyes’’.”* 


ENSIGN JAMES HARRISON 


This young man lived in Virginia from the time of his arrival 
in 1618 until his death on March 22, 1622. 

Ensign is a title now confined to the Navy but in those early 
days and until quite recently it was the lowest commissioned rank 
in the English Army. The word, originally the French ancien was 
at first used to designate the standard bearer’*—a post of honor in 
the hand-to-hand fighting of long ago. It has come down to us 
faintly tinged with ridicule because of the bombast of Falstaff’s 
Ancient Pistol. 


12Birch’s Life and Times of James I., op cit. 

13Like the Chinese, the English had long ago observed that many of those 
who indulged in that form of drink, died of a mysterious fever. The Chinese 
took to tea, in which the water must be boiled. The English went in for beer 
and ale. Benjamin Franklin, in his autobiography describes how in his early 
days as a printer’s apprentice in London, he was known among his fellows as 
the water drinker. They all drank beer and marvelled that young Franklin 
could work so hard on water. 


4See Virginia, the Old Dominion, by Matthew Page Andrews, p. 33. 
15New English Dictionary. 
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During the early settlement of Virginia, all likely young men 
were officers of the militia. There was constant fear of attack from 
the Spaniards, and justly so, since Gondomar, their Ambassador to 
England was urging his master to extirpate the Colony on the 
River James before it became too firmly established. The Spanish 
King, however, decided to leave it to the Indians and their allies, 
malaria and yellow fever. This unholy alliance, indeed, very nearly 
accomplished that purpose. 


Ensign James Harrison” first enters Virginia history as one of 
Captain John Martin’s “people”. The story forms a chapter in 
the sessions of the first Assembly of Virginia in the summer of 
1619." 


A few months before the Assembly met, provisions were running 
short in the settlements, and Governor Yeardley instructed the 
doughty Captain John Martin to go out and get food for the 
colonists. Martin sent a young man from Flowerdieu Hundred, 
called Ensign Rossingham™ and Ensign Harrison to trade for corn 
with the Indians on the Eastern Shore, and Captain John Ward in 
the Sampson to fish on the North Virginia (New England) coast. 


Shortly afterwards, when the burgesses met together at James- 
town for the first time, a strong anti-Martin sentiment flared out. 


There was another of these names associated with the founding of Vir- 
ginia, for a James Harrison is included in the list of the Third Charter of the 
Virginia Company of London, 1611/12. Alexander Brown in his Genesis, op. 
cit. places this man as a son of William Harrison (the haberdasher and 
Treasurer of the East India Co.) who died in 1620. This James Harrison 
however, was born in 1602 and made his will as James Harrison of Stratford 
Bowe, Gent. in 1669 (P. C. C. Coke 72) He would have been only nine or ten 
years old at the date of the third charter ! 


17See Alexander Brown’s First Republic &c. p. 310. See also Before the 
Mayflower by Capt. J. H. R. Yardley, p. 229. 


18Ensign Rossingham was the nephew of Lady Yardley, the governor's 
lady. His father Dennis, or Dyonis Rossingham had married Lady Yardley’s 
sister. To those interested in genealogical research, the account of the Rossing- 
ham family given by Captain J. H. Yeardley in Before the Mayflower 
will be of interest. He started out on a search for this family in the English 
records, satisfied that so typically English a name would be comparatively 
easy to find, especially in alliance with so well-known a family as that of 
Flowerdieu. After vainly spending “many thousand pounds” in a long search 
of the records of England, Scotland and Ireland, he examined a Rossingham 
seal, giving the coat of arms. This was found to be unknown in England, but 
was traced to a noble family Van Rassinghem in the low countries. f 

A picture of Dennis Rossingham, father of Ensign Rossingham of Virginia 
has been preserved in a letter of John Chamberlain (Birch, op. cit. 214). It 
was written Dec. 17, 1612, and states: “Mr. Rossingham came some three 
weeks since out of Spain, so Spanishified that I scant knew him till he saluted 
me. I hear the chief cause of his return was the death of his wife.” 
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The Assembly were after Martin’s hide and they found in the voy- 
age for food undertaken at his orders by Ensign James Harrison 
a weapon to hand with which to flay him. Complaint against the 
young man’s conduct had been made to the governor by no less a 
person than Opechancanough, the successor to Powhatan as head 
of the Indian Confederation. 


The story appears in the Proceedings of the Virginia Assembly : 


“Then came there in a complainte against Captain John Martin, 
that having sente his shallop to trade for corne into the baye, under 
the command of one Ensigne Harrison, the said ensigne should 
affirm to one Thomas Davis of Paspaheighe, Gent. (as the said 
Thomas Davis deposed upon oathe) that they had made a harde 
voyage had they not met with a canoa coming out of a creeke where 
their shallop could not goe. For the Indians refusing to sell their 
corne, those of the shallop entered the canoa with their armes and 
took it by force, measuring out the corne with a basket they had 
into the shallop and (as the said Ensigne Harrison saith) giving 
them satisfaction in copper beads and other trucking stuff.” 

The Assembly viewed this “piracy” with great concern and Cap- 
tain Martin was directed to explain it if he could “and in case he 
could not xxx (to) provide security for his peoples good behaviour 
in the future.” 

To a student of the relations between the early colonists and the 
Indians, Ensign Harrison’s offense on this occasion, in contrast to 
many dark and bloody deeds committed by both sides, may seem 
“kittenish and mild.” 

Somewhat baffled in their assaults upon the tough and stubborn 
Lord of the Manor of Martin’s Brandon, our First Assembly wound 
up their proceedings with the following praiseworthy resolution: 
“Our interest is to ease all inhabitants of Virginia forever of all 
taxes and public burthens as much as may be”. Do we seem to hear 
the inextinguishable laughter of the Gods on Olympus ? 

Ensign Harrison soon slipped out from under the domineering 
personality of Captain John Martin. The next year we find him 
married to a well-to-do wife and settled as a tobacco planter in a 


rem of Early Virginia—Proceedings of the Virginia Assembly, 
pp. 253-4. 
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house on Edward Bennet’s plantation at Warrosquosacke—the 
present Isle of Wight County. 

His bride was Anne Oliffe, who had come to Virginia in 1618, 
aged thirteen, with her mother and her step-father Christopher 
Lawne, described as “that well known recusant, separatist and 
Brownist of the early Puritan Church at Amsterdam who after- 
wards turned so viciously against his former associates.” 


When Anne Oliffe came to Virginia in 1618 “being a young 
maid and unmarried x x x [she] did not only adventure her person 
but the sum of £40 in the scheme. They went over and the said 
Christopher [Lawne, her step-father] lived there in good fashion 
with much increase in his estate”’.”” 


Less than two years after the marriage of James Harrison and 
Anne Oliffe, occurred the great massacre by the Indians. Ensign 
Harrison was one of the victims. He was killed with two of his 
indented servants. His wife escaped, and the next year, at the 
muster of February 16, 1623/4 she was living on the north side of 
the river in Elizabeth City County. There is no record of any child 
of this couple. 

The story of the “Indian Massacre” of 1622 has been so often 
told, it would be gratuitous to repeat it here. A great fight took 
place at James Harrison’s house, an account of which was preserved. 
This was written, no doubt, by Thomas Hamor who was present 
and survived though shot through the back with an arrow. The house 
was full of women and children, and the savages were at length 
driven off by the random discharge of Harrison’s gun by his boy.” 


20J. Henry Lea, Jr. in the preface to his very valuable will abstracts from 
the P. C. C. for the year 1620. The present writer is indebted to Mrs. Henry 
Lowell Cook for a further note from John Boddie’s Seventeenth Century Isle 
of Wight, p. 16: “It is not known when Christopher Lawne came to Amster- 
dam, but on February 6, 1610, in that city, Christopher Laud (Lawne) from 
Norfolk, buttonmaker, aged 30, and Susanna Goldt from the West Country, 
widow of Robert Alef (Oliffe) were married.” 

The Ayloffes, or Olyffes, were an ancient family of Kent and Essex and 
members of this stock had occupied high office in London. There had been 
other Oliffe-Harrison marriages in the past, but they do not directly concern 
this story. 

Christopher Lawne’s will was dated November 2, 1619, and an abstract 
may be found in Va. Mag. Hist. XXXIV. at p. 376. He mentions his wife 
Susan, daughter-in-law Anne Oliffe and her brother, Robert Oliffe. 

21See the suit instituted by Anne’s second husband, Justinian Cooper, in his 
own and her name in the Court of Requests, un-calendared papers, Bundles 
69, part 1, 1630, against her mother, who was then married to her third hus- 
band, John Witchfield. Va. Mag. Hist. XXXIV. 375. 
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An historical parallel might be drawn between this tragic event 
and the attack on Pearl Harbor. In both cases the foe showed per- 
fect timing, perfidious cunning, complete secrecy and up to the 
fatal moment, the preservation of the outer forms, at least, of 
friendship and of hospitality. 

Among the fifty-two persons listed as killed at Edward Bennet’s 
plantation, we find a “Mistress Harrison.” That this was not Anne, 
the wife of James Harrison is shown by the roster of the living 
made the next year. Moreover, in the list of those killed, Ensign 
Harrison’s name is followed by those of two of his servants, John 
Costard and David Barry, while Mistress Harrison appears much 
farther down on the list. In any event Anne would have been men- 
tioned as “Anne Harrison’”—Mistress, while occasionally used 
in that age to designate a married woman, was much more generally 
used for a grown-up unmarried woman—a title given with some 
show of respect, as for example to riembers of the gentry or the 
families of clergyman. More probably Mistress Harrison was a 
gentlewoman of the Bennet kin.” 


About two years after her husband’s death, Anne Harrison, the 
widow, married Justinian Cooper, and as Anne Cooper her name 
appears in the Minutes of the Council and General Court where she 
was engaged in settling the estate of Ensign James Harrison. 
Justinian Cooper and Anne his wife made several trips to England. 
They are occasionally mentioned in the records of Isle of Wight 
County, Virginia up to the year 1650, when Justinian made his will 
on March 26th., naming his loving wife Anne Cooper his Executrix 
and his loving friend Captain William Barnard Overseer. Justinian 
and Anne Cooper left no children. 


The present writer is unable to ascertain the ancestry of Ensign 
James Harrison in England. The following chapter of this footnote 
tells the story of Lieutenant George Harrison, one of his contem- 
poraries in Virginia. These two men, of course, knew one another, 


22Charles Campbell’s History of Virginia, p. 162. 

234 Katherine Harrison was claimed as a headright in 1638 by Thomas 
Wallis, pratitioner of physic of James City Co. (Cavaliers & Pioneers). 
It is perhaps worth noting that Anne (Oliffe) Harrison had an “Uncle” 
William Wellis, in Dorsetshire. (Suit in Court of Requests, op. cit.) The use 
of headwrights as a basis for land patents was somewhat in abeyance from 
1625 to 1634, and when again in general use, the persons claimed as head- 
wrights were sometimes immigrants of before the massacre of 1622. (Informa- 
tion given the writer by Mrs. Henry Lowell Cook) 
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and were on friendly terms, but Lieutenant George,” in writing 
to his brother John Harrison in London only two months after the 
massacre, makes no reference in that letter to the death of Ensign 
James. 

A James Harrison and a Hen. Harrison were claimed as head- : 
rights in 1635 by Captain William Peirce, Esq., one of the Council rm 
of State in a patent for two thousand acres on Lawne’s Creek. ni 
(Cavaliers & Pioneers). The given names of James and Henry a 
were often found at that time in the families of Harrisons living in a 
Essex. 
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4A curious slip by the Clerk of the General Court of Virginia in 1628 Cay 
(XXIX Va. Mag. Hist. 429) reads as follows: “Mr. Edward Bennet ob- sen 
tained an attachment xxx of one thousand pounds of tobacco remaining in 2 
the hands of Mr. George Menefy and belonging unto the estate of George esi 
Harrison, deceased and now unto his brother James Harrison of London, his Jue 
executor in part of the debt of two hundred pounds sterling.” Of course, John, 191 
not James was meant, as will appear in the next chapter to follow. Perhaps . 
this is an example of one of those unconscious or rather sub-conscious errors | 
based on habit of mind ! En; 














AUDITOR STEGGE’S ACCOUNTS 
Edited by Mauve H. WooprFin 


By the inexplicable fortune of the years the important accounts of 
the Quit-Rents in Virginia and some other figures on the revenue 
and expenditures of the colony in the early period of the Restoration 
are not to be found in the official papers of the offices of administra- 
tion at Whitehall or in the Cockpit but in a few pages of a typical 
seventeenth century letter book in which Thomas Stegge kept some 
of his accounts.’ This book was inherited by his nephew William 
Byrd (1652-1704) who used the remaining blank pages in the vol- 
ume to enter his letters for the period between January 1683/84 and 
August 1691. This valuable manuscript volume is in the collection of 
the Virginia Historical Society. 

As far as evidence at hand indicates these entries presumably by 
Stegge are the sole source for figures on the Quit-Rents of Virginia? 
before William Blathwayt was made Auditor-General of the Plan- 
tation in 1680. With his persistent zeal and high talent for efficient 
administration,? Blathwayt immediately set about the difficult task 
of bringing system and responsibility into the collection and dis- 
bursement of colonial revenues. He found the records for Virginia 
non-existent and after persistent effort was unable to get any figures 
either as to the lands on which Quit-Rents had been due or had 
been collected. He was thus balked in his plan to bring the records 
up to date, though he met with greater success in securing properly 
vouched for returns from his deputies in Virginia, especially after 
1684, but even then only after insistent education of the Virginia 


officials.* 


1Supplementary to these figures of Stegge in his own record book is a 
manuscript (Clarendon 82, ff. 275-279) among the papers of Edward Earl of 
Clarendon, Lord High Chancellor of oo in the Bodleian Library of Ox- 
ford University. A transcript of this MS is in the Library of Congress. The 
Clarendon MS gives extracts by Henry Randolph, clerk, from the accounts of 
Captain Thomas Stegge, Auditor General, as to appropriations by the As- 
sembly 1662-1664. 

Certain figures from these accounts have been printed in the Virginia Mag- 
azine of History and Biography, III, 42-47, and in Philip Alexander Bruce, 
Institutional History of Virgima in the Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. (N. Y. 
1910), II, 598-99. 

3Gertrude Ann Jacobson, William Blathwayt, A Late Seventeenth Century 
English Administrator (New Haven, MDCCCCXXXII). 
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When Blathwayt realized that no accounting had been made to 
His Majesty’s Treasury of the Quit-Rents of Virginia, he reported 
to the Board of Tradde and Plantations on June 15, 1680 that 
Colonel Henry Norwood had for many years received His Majesty’s 
Quit-Rents for Virginia without accounting for them.> On instruc- 
tion Blathwayt wrote to Colonel Norwood from the Treasury 
Chambers June 17, 1680, calling on him to inform the Lords of the 
Treasury “by what right or title you have rec’d his Ma‘ Quit Rents 
of V* & in what state they remain at present.”* At the same time 
Blathwayt pointed out to their Lordships that by Letters Patents in 
1673 [sic] the greatest part of the Quit-Rents in Virginia had been 
granted to the Earl of Arlington and Lord Culpeper for thirty-one 
years. 


When Colonel Norwood made no reply Blathwayt brought his 
failure to answer their letter to the attention of the Lords of the 
Treasury, assuring them the letter to Norwood had been safely 
delivered at his house. He suggested that they remind Norwood of 
their desire for an accounting of the Quit-Rents of Virginia for 
“divers years past”.’ Pressure was also brought on Norwood from 
the Lords of Trade and Plantations.® 


Blathwayt visited Colonel Norwood by order of the Lords of the 
Treasury and secured from him a statement as to his accountability 
for the Quit-Rents of Virginia. On the basis of the facts as he had 
been able to gain them, Blathwayt made a report to their Lordships 
to the effect that Norwood was accountable to His Majesty for the 
Quit-Rents of Virginia from the time of his appointment by 
Charles II at St. Johnston, September 22, 1650, as Treasurer of 
Virginia, until May 8, 1669, since the grant by the Crown to Cul- 
peper and Arlington in 1672 had given them all arrears of Quit- 
Rents in Virginia from May 8, 1669 and they in turn had cov- 


‘For general treatments of Blathwayt’s policies and the problems of Quit- 
Rents in Virginia, see Beverley W. Bond., Jr., The Quit-Rent System in the 
American Colonies, (New Haven, MDCCCCXIX); Jacobson, op. cit.; 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Virginia under the Stuarts, 1607-1688, (Princeton, 
1914). 


5Journal of Proceedings In pursuance of Letters Patents dated y® 19t® of 
May 1680, constituting William Blathwayt Esquire Surveyor & Auditor 
General of all His Maties Revenues in America, I, 10, (Treas. 64/88-90). 
Citations in this article are made to the transcript in the Library of Congress 
of Blathwayt’s MS Journal in the Public Record Office in London. 


6] bid., I, 11. I bid., I, 46. 
®Calendar of State Papers, Col. Ser. II, Am. & W. I., 1681-85, 202, 232. 
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enanted to allow Norwood one third of their profits and advantages 
from Virginia from that date. Norwood argued that Cleybourne 
(i.e. William Claiborne) by his patent of April 6, 1643 and other 
former patentees had received the Quit-Rents without accounting 
by virtue of their several grants and that by the same reason, as 
Blathwayt reported, Norwood considered he was not accountable 
for them to His Majesty.® 

On the basis of this report the Lords of the Treasury on Novem- 
ber 17, 1681 sent the following letter from the Treasury Chambers 
in Whitehall to Colonel Norwood : 


“After our hearty commendations unto you, having under our 
consideration the state of his Ma‘ Revenue in Virginia, Wee find 
that his Maj’, by Letters patents dated the 22 day of September 
1650, did grant unto you the Office of Treasurer and Escheator of 
that Colony. In pursuance whereof you have for many years con- 
tinued to receive the Quit-Rents due unto his Ma‘'* for Lands pos- 
sessed by the Planters. And it alsoe appearing unto us that his Ma”, 
by other Letters Patents dated the 25. ffebruary 1672, was pleased 
to grant unto the Earl of Arlington and Lord Culpeper the Quit- 
Rents of Virginia with all Arrears thereof which accrued or should 
have been answered unto his Ma" since the 8 day of May 1669, as 
appears more largely on record. Soe that you remaine accomptable 
unto his Ma“* for all Quit-rents received by you by vertue of your 
Patent as aforesaid. And forasmuch as, upon the receipt of two let- 
ters written to you by our order and by direction from the Com- 
mittee of fforeign Plantation in this behalfe you have not given any 
direct or satisfactory answer, Wee doe therefore pray and require 
you without further delay to return a particular accompt of the 
Quit-Rents of Virginia accruing to his Ma” within the terms afore- 
mentioned, or otherwise Wee shall bee obliged to give order that you 
bee charged therewith in the Exchequer and that process issue out 
accordingly for the recovery of what shall appear due unto His 
Ma'’. And soe Wee bid you heartily farewell.””” 

But neither letters nor visits nor threats elicited from Norwood 
any figures or funds from the Quit-Rents of Virginia. On May 22, 
1682 Blathwayt at the Treasury Chambers informed their Lord- 
ships that Colonel Norwood had not obeyed their order in stating 
an account of the Quit-Rents of Virginia during the time of his 
being Receiver.’ With this reminder the matter seems to have been 


dropped. 
Thus it is that the accounts of Thomas Stegge jotted down in a 
letter book and by chance preserved through the years seem to be 


*Blathwayt, Journal, I, 94-5. 10] bid., I, 93-4. NJ bid., I, 98. 
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the only accounts of the Quit-Rents of Virginia before Blathwayt 
after 1680 secured current accounts from the incumbent auditor of 
Virginia, Nathaniel Bacon and his successors. 


Thomas Stegge* was commissioned auditor general of Virginia 
February 18, 1663 after Governor Berkeley’s return to Virginia 
from England in December, 1662."* Stegge held the office until his 
death in 1670." 

The entries that follow are given here as they stand in the open- 
ing pages of Stegge’s letter book since they seem to constitute the 
sole source for this data on revenues and expenditures in Virginia 
for the period they cover and are the only such figures known in 
something like the first seventy years of the colony’s history. 


Thomas Stegg’s Auditor’s Accounts. 


The names of y* Severall Counties in Virginia Vitz* 


Henrico County 
Charles Citty 
James Citty 
Surrey 

Isle of Wight + These 9 Counties In James river 
Warwick 
Nansemond 
Lower Norfolk 
Elizabeth Citty 





4 


12For biographical sketches of Stegge see New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, XX XIX, 161-63; Writings of Colonel William Byrd 
Re in Virginia, Esq’., ed John Spencer Bassett, (N. Y., 1901), pp. 


18Notes from Council and General Court Records by Conway Robinson, 
Va. Mag., VIII, 168. A notation on Dec. 12, 1662, “power to Thomas Stegge” 
may indicate either that Stegg was impowered to receive the 2 shillings a hog- 
head on tobacco exported for which Theoderick Bland had two days before 
been named receiver or that his appointment as auditor was made on that day 
though the commission was not issued until Feb. 18, 1663. It was not con- 
firmed by the King until Nov. 24, 1664 when it was read in open court. 


Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, II, 598-99, says that Stegge was 
occupying the position of “Auditor and Receiver for Virginia Duties” as early 
as 1654, but gives no source for the statement. Francis Moryson stated that 
the place of Auditor of Virginia was created by the Grand Assembly and that 
Thomas Stegg was the first admitted to it and was confirmed in it by His 
Majesty’s Grant. (Sainsbury Abstracts, v. 15, p. 158). 


14John Lightfoot was named to succeed Stegge but on protest from Virginia 
Edward Digges was given the place. (Sainsburg Abstracts, Va. Mag, XXIII, 
) 
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Yorke County 
Gloucester 
New Kent 


Lancaster County 
Rappahanock 


Northumberland 
Westmoreland 
Stafford 


Accomack County 
Northampton 


These 3 Counties in York river 


} These 2 Counties in Rappahanock river 


These 3 Counties on Virg* Side 
of Potomack riv’ 


These 2 on y* Eastern Shoare 
form*”’ all Accomack 


In all 19 Counties. 





Anno: 1663 
The Rt Honor! St W™ Berke- 
ley Debtot To his Maties 
Treasurer for y® quitt rents 
of James Citty & Surrey 
Counties. Vizt 
To y® quitt rents of James 
Citty County being 65756 IITob: 
Ra? ab We ere 7890 
To y® quitt rents of Surry 
County being 41583 act* at 
St snthiadoieiinientbieio 4998 


12888 


Anno: 1664 
To y@ quitt rents of James 
Citty County being 74852 
ak ff , ee 8982 
To y® quitt rents of Surry 
County being then 42867 
2 | of sens: 5144 


14126 


Anno: 1665 
To y® quitt rents of James 
Citty County being then IITob. 
77325 ac®® at 12 ptt.............. 9279 
To y® quitt rents of Surrey 
County being then 52852 
ae Og Re 5144 





Anno: 1663 
Pr Contra Credito* llTob: 
By ye 30 p* allowance............ 3866 
By Caske for 9022 at 10 ptt... 902 
4768 
Ball: to be p4 at 10° pct........ 8120 
12888 

Anno: 1664 
liTob 
By ye 30 p* allowance............ 4237 
By Caske for 988911 at 10 pct 988 
5225 
Ball: to be p? at 10* ptt for 8901 
14126 

Anno: 1665 
ll Tob. 
By ye 30 p* allowance............ 4327 

By Caske for 10096l1 at 10 
pt is 

5337 
Ballance at 10° p*t of............ 9086 
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Accott Currtt 


Debtor 
To ballance anno: 1663............ 8120 
To ballance anno 1664............ 8901 
To ballance anno: 1665.......... 9086 
26107 
liTob 
26107: at 10° pct ame . 
« 
. | ne ee a £130:10:07 


Anno: 1663 
Coll® Miles Carey debto® 
To y@ quitt rents of Warwick 
County being 27706 :ac' at 11Tob: 
aR aa 3324 
To ye quitt rents of Eliz® 
Citty County being 19597 


gS TET 2352 
To 2 years arrears in ditto 
eee ee 4704 
To arrears more for 900 act® 216 
10596 
Anno: 1664 


To quitt rents of Eliz® Citty 
County for 25997 acts at 12 I1Tob: 
| ASAE TET 3118 

To quitt rents of Warwick 
County for 24460 acts at 12 
I ahaa Aa hinstenpiedh sicainaieire 2928 





Anno: 1665 
To quitt rents of 25997 acts in 
Eliz® Citty County at 12 1lTob: 
1, betel hee 3118 
To quitt rents of 24406: acr# 
in Warwick County at 12 


"Saale area daa Sikes 2928 
6046 

Collonell Carey his accott Currtt 
Debtor IlTob: 
To ballance Anno: 1663.......... 6687 
To ballance Anno: 1664.......... 3809 
To ballance Anno: 1665.......... 3809 
14305 


|) £71 :10* :05 


Pr Contra Credito™ 








By bills of exc® p4 anno: s 4 
1663 40.00.00 
By bills of exc® p4 anno: 
DI sisi aiiidiatialiticias £ 43.18.00 
By bills of exc* p4 anno: 
RE SMe AAC £ 46.13.00 
£130.11.00 
Anno: 1663 
Pr Contra Credito*® 
l1Tob. 
By allowance of 30 ptt .......... 3167 
By Caske for 742911 at 10 pet = 742 
3909 
Ballance due to be p4 in Me 
Er ee ee 6687 
10596 
Anno: 1664 
Cr I1Tob. 
By allowance of 30 ptt............ 1814 
By Caske for 423211 at 10 pct 423 
2237 
Ballance to be p4 at 108 pct... 3809 
6046 
Anno: 1665 
11Tob: 
By allowance of 30 ptt............ 1814 
By Caske for 4232 at 10 ptt... 423 
2237 
Ballance to be p4 at 10° ptt is 3809 
6046 


Pr Contra Credito® 
By bills exc® Anno: 1663 £33 :08:08 
By bills exc® Anno: 1664 £18 :09:00 
By bills exc® Anno: 1665 £19:12:06 


£71 :10 :02 





Att 


0.00 
8.00 
3.00 
1.00 
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Anno: 1663 
Colle Tho: Stegge & M* Henry 
Randolph Debtor 
To ye quitt rents of 32583 
ac™® in Henrico County at 1ITob: 
12 pct is 3 
To y® quitt rents of 68719 
ac’* in Charles Citty Coun- 
F'} of 3k 46 





Anno: 1664 
To y quitt rents of 32583 acts 
in Henrico County at 12 IITob: 
4 pain aeabaiiial 3909 
To y® quitt rents of 68719 act 
in Charles Citty County at 
Be OD vicevnniesiaitaiaensetnin 


Anno. 1665 
To ye quitt rents of 32583 
ac’® in Henrico County at 11Tob. 
4 | ee 
To y® quitt rents of 68719 
ac'* in Charles Citty Coun- 
“T } tL), eee 46 


Colle Tho: Stegge & M* Henry 
Randolph their acco :tt Curr,tt 


Debtor Tob: 

To ballance Anno: 1663........ 7658 

To ballance Anno: 1664........ 7658 

To ballance Anno: 1665........ 7658 

22974 

s d 

tee 8 Se... ee £114 :17 :04 
Anno: 1663 


Majo? Gen!! Bennett Debtot 
To y® quitt rents of 55384 act 
in Nansemond County at IlTob: 
12 pct is ; 6645 





Anno: 1663 
Pr Contra Credito*® 
11Tob: 
By 30 pct Allowance.............. 3646 
By Caske for 850911 at 10 pet 0851 


—_——_ 


4497 
Ballance to be p‘ at 10 ptt of 7658 
12155 
Anno: 1664 

Tob 
By 30 p*t Allowance................ 3646 

By Caske for 85091i at 10 
| EOE chee eeeeE 1 
4497 
Ballance to be p4 at 10 pct...... 7658 
12155 

Anno. 1665 

Tob: 

By 30 pct Allowance................ 

By Caske for 850911 at 10 
a, RRRNRItoeN Re: 851 
4497 

Ballance to be p* in Mo. at 
STINET sce dasteerneaisicencteiinasedied 7658 
12155 


Pr Contra Credito™ 

By Colle Stegge p4 an° s 

NT den cicnnnat ciel £018 :18: 
By ditt? p? Anno: 1664.... £024 :14 
By ditt? allowed his 

Clerke for attending y® 

treasurers business 5£ 

fe” ile ati eR £015 :00 :00 
By ball: due from Colle 

Stegge to this accott.... £010:00:00 
By ballance due from Mt 


Henry Randolph .......... £046 :04 :08 
£114 :17 :04 
Anno: 1663 


Pt Contra Creditot 11!Tob: 
By allowance of 30 pet .......... 993 
By allowance for Caske of 

465211 at 20 pet ow... 


; 2458 
Ballance resting ...................... 4187 
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Anno: 1664 
To y® quitt rents of 55384 acts 


In Nansemond County at llTob: 
6645 


aa) CMTE ee ea 


Anno: 1665 
To y® quitt rents of 75000 
ac’s in Nansemond County 11Tob: 
ca cecarencgua 9000 


Anno: 1666 
To y@ quitt Rents of 75000 
ac™* in Nansemond County 1ITob: 
DE OTA 


Majo® Geneé!! Bennett his acct 


Currtt Debtor Tob: 
To ballance Anno: 1663.......... 4187 
To ballance Anno: 1664.......... 4187 
To ballance Anno: 1665.......... 5670 
To ballance Anno: 1666.......... 5670 

19714 

s @ 

ee nee £98 :11 :04 
Anno: 1663 


Majo® Tho: Willoughby d* 
To y® quitt rents of 66500 act* 11Tob: 
in Lower Norfolke at 12 pct 7980 


Anno: 1664 
To quitt Rents of 66500 ac™ llTob: 
in Lower Norfolke at 12 pet 7980 








Anno: 1664 
IlTob: 
By allowance of 30 ptt .......... 1993 
By ditt? for Caske of 4652 
at 10 pct a 465 
2458 
Ballance resting ...................0-+ 4187 
6645 
Anno: 1665 
Tob: 
By allowance of 30 p* ............ 2700 
By ditt? for Caske of 6300 at 
10 pct is 630 
3330 
Ballance resting. .............-...:.0 5670 
9000 
Anno: 1666 
IlTob: 
By allowance of 30 ptt............ 2700 
By allowance for Caske of 
GONE BE Ae PF no cccseccnsese __ 630 
3330 
Ballance resting .......,......c.0..0.« 5670 
9000 


Pr Contra Creditor 
By money p4? Anno: 1663 £020:00:00 
By money p4 Anno: 1664 £021 :00:00 
By money p4 Anno: 1665 £023 :00:00 
By Ballance resting........ £034 :11 :04 





£098 :11 :04 
Anno: 1663 
Pr Contra Credito® 11Tob: 
By allowance of 30 ptt............ 2396 
By 10 pct for Caske of 5584 
is 558 
2954 
Ballance resting ..................0--- 5026 
7980 
Anno: 1664 
liTob 


By Allowance of 30 pct.......... 2396 
By 10 pct for Caske for 5584 





“= 558 
2954 
By ballance resting ................ 5026 





‘ob: 
993 


465 
458 
645 


SiscsicS S&S 


—_—_F —™ wa QQ 
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Anno: 1665 
To qtt rents of 68836 acts of 
Land in Low® Norfolke at 
SL EEY ID acctsincnicneaiameeibataienaes 
@ 1666 
To y@ qtt rents of 68836 acts 
in Low? Norfolke at 12 p¢t 


l1Tob: 
8260 


a inert. iene) 8260 
16520 
Majo" Tho: Willoughby his 
acc? Currtt Debtor I1Tob: 
To ballance anno: 1663.......... 5026 
To ballance anno: 1664.......... 5026 
10052 
s 4 
Df pana £50 :05 :02 
Ditt® his acc? Currtt in 
a° 1665 & 1666. Debtor I1Tob: 
pO RC 10410 
Anno: 1663 
Colle Nathan!! Bacon debt 
To ye quitt rents of 47500 acts 
of land in Isle of Wight IlTob: 
County @ 12 pt .................. 5700 
To ye qtt rents of 59500 acts 
in Yorke C° at 12 ptt.......... 7140 
To ye quitt Rents of 30190 
ac’s on ye South Side of 
New Kent County @ 12 ptt 3623 
16463 
Anno: 1664 
To ye quitt Rents of 47500 
acts in Isle of Wight Coun- I!Tob: 
et EO esis 5700 
To ye quitt rents of 59500 ac's 
in Yorke County @ 12 pet 7140 
To ye quitt rents of 35075 act 
in ye South Side of New 
[PP Ee ee 4208 
17048 
Anno: 1665 
To y¢ qtt rents of 52100 act* I1Tob: 
in Isle of Wight County.... 6252 
To ye qtt rents of 59500 ac's 
in Yorke County at 12 pct... 7140 
To ye quitt rts of 51675 ac™ 
on ye South Side of New 
INTE dsicsicusteiastiepieebiedcniabiad 6200 


Anno: 1665 
11Tob: 
By 30 pct allowance is............ 4954 
By 10 pct for Caske of 11566ll 1156 
6110 
By Ballance resting ................ 10410 
16520 


Pr Conra Credito® 

By bills of exc* for £17: 

38 and allowed in ye 
Court: acc® 2:17 is...... £020 :00 :00 
By bills of exc* @ 1664.... £025 :00:00 

By Coll® Tho: Stegge p4 
| RN nS £005 :05 :02 
£ 50:05 :02 


Pr Cont: Creditor 
By Tob: p4 Capt® Carver wch 
was shipt in  Pattisons 
a in yorke river anno: 11Tob. 





sicieseihtaitetaineaitaas cakes ahd 8781 
Ballance resting by bill for... 1629 
10410 
Anno: 1663 
Pr Contra Credito® IITob: 
By yé@ allowance of 30 ptt...... 4937 
By Caske at 10 p*t of 11526... 1153 
6090 
Ballance resting to bee p4 at 
SP si ctirideteccitieniamaniael 10373 
16463 
Anno: 1664 
l1Tob: 
By allowance of 30 pct............ 5115 
By 10 pct for Caske for 
(eR eRe: 1193 
6308 
Ballance to be p4 at 10 pct... 10740 
17048 
Anno: 1665 
Il1Tob: 
By allowance of 30 ptt............ 5898 
By 10 ptct for Caske for 
I ih ciictcouccataseetew acne __ 1369 
7267 
Ballance to be p4 at 108 pct... 12325 
19592 
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Coll® Nathan: Bacon his 





accott Currtt Debtor I1Tob: 

To ballance Anno: 1663.......... 10373 

To ballance Anno: 1664.......... 10740 

To ballance Anno: 1665.......... 12325 

33438 

s d 

I incscccicccnianinninnstions £167 :3 :08 
Anno: 1663 


Capt Peter Jennings and Mr 
Matt: Kempe Debtor*® 
To y® quitt rents of 63156 act* IiTob: 
in Lancaster C° @ 12 pct... 7622 
To ye quitt rents of 84477 act® 
in Glouc® County at 12 pct 10136 
To ye qtt rents of 13333 act 
on ye North Side of New 


ee ae ee 1600 
19358 

Anno: 1664 
To y® qtt rtts of 63156 ac®* in IlTob: 
Lancast® C° at 12 pt............ 7622 


To ye qtt rtts of 84477 act in 

Glouc® County @ 12 ptt...... 10136 
To ye qtt rtts of 15000 on ye 

North Side of New Kent.... 1800 


19558 


Anno: 1665 

To yé quitt rents of 63156 acts 

in Lancaster County at 12 1ITob. 

CORTE Cas 7622 
To y® quitt rents of 84477 

ac’s in Yorke County @ 

A ET Rae acta 10136 
To ye quitt rents of 39175 

ac®® on ye N° Side of New 

oS Eee Ones 4700 





Capt Peter Jennings and Mr. 
Matt: Kempe their accot 


Currtt Debtors liTob: 
To ballance anno: 1663............ 12198 
To ballance anno: 1664............ 12324 
To ballance anno: 1666............ 14151 

38673 
Ss 
at 10° pct am® to .............. £193 :07 :03 


Pr Contra Creditor 
By bills exc® Anno: 1663 £040:00:00 


By ditt Sane £050 :00 :00 
By ditt° I rcsemeigaie £020 :15 :00 
By ball. standing out ...... £056 :08 :08 
£167 :03 :08 
Anno: 1663 
Pr Contra Creditor 

Il Tobacco 

By allowance of 30 pe ............ 5805 


By 10 pct for Caske of 





TERR ATED ETI 1355 
7160 
Ballance to be p*? in m° @ 
SOP ccbiesilactinininibionanan 12198 
19358 
Anno: 1664 
liTob 


By allowance of 30 pt ............ 
By 10 pct for Caske of 


eae RA eC 1369 
~ 7234 
Ballance to be p4 at 108 pct... 12324 
19558 
Anno: 1665 

IITob: 
By allowance of 30 pet ............ 6735 

By 10 pct for Caske of 
ARR eee: 72 
8307 
Ballance to be p4 at 108 pct... 14151 
22458 


Pr Contra Creditot® 
By bills exc® ann® 1663.... £073 :00:00 
By ditto p? (1664).......... £041 :18:00 
By 2011 allowed in ye 
Countries acc? By m° 
in Coll° Norwoods 
hands as by his Lett®.... £002 :00:00 
By Coll® Stegge p? him £005 :00:00 
By Balle refs [ ?resting ?] 
£071 :09 :03 


ae Lake 
£193 :07 :03 








218828 


~~ ~~ Wig @ae 
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Anno: 1663 
Mr’ Isaac Allerton Debto® 
To y® quitt rents of 44050 
acrs ” Westmoreland Coun- "TS: 


ct 


 ppptieeceacs Seabiet 
Tey ye qtt rtts of 34777 act* in 
Stafford County @ 12 ptt... 4173 


9459 


Anno: 1664 
To y® quitt Rents of 44050 
a in ae Coun- 1/Tob: 
to @ 2x eis annem 5286 
To ye att rtts of 34777 acts 
land in Stafford County...... 4173 


9459 


Anno: 1665 
To y® quitt Rents of 44050 
ac'$ in aeons Coun- 11Tob: 
ty @ pe eee ae cee 5286 
To y® ‘quite Rents of 34777 


acs in Stafford County @ 
Be PO cipersiccensrcriaen 4173 


os 


9459 


Mr Isaac Allerton his acc® 
Currtt Debtor 


To ballance Anno: 1663.......... 5960 

To ballance Anno: 1664.......... 5960 

To ballance Anno: 1666.......... 5960 

17880 

BE IE BFP 6 oie £089 :08 :00 
Anno: 1663 


Collonell Edm® Scarburgh d* 
To y® qtt rents of 53313 ac™* IITob: 
in Accomack at 12 pt ct... 6396 
To ye qtt rents of 25728 acts 
in Northampton @ 12 pt ct 3087 


9483 
Anno: 1664 
To y® quitt rents of 62328 ac'* IlTob: 
in Accomack at 12 pr ct...... 7479 
To Ditt? of 54590 act*® in 
Northampton at 12 pr ct...... 6550 
14029 


Anno: 1663 
Pr Cont: Credito® !1Tob: 
By allowance of 30 p*............ 2837 


by 10 pet for caske of 6622Il 662 


3499 
Ballance to be p* at 10 pct... 5960 


9459 
Anno: 1664 
Tob 
By allowance of 30 pt ............ 
By 10 p* ct for eal of 
RENTS Ee eK rs 
3499 
Ballance to be p4 at 10 pt ct... 5960 
9459 
Anno: 1665 
I1Tob: 
By 30 p¥ ct allowance ............ 2837 


by 10 p* ct for caske of 662211 662 


3499 
Ballance to be p4 at 10° pt ct 5960 


9459 





Pr Contra Creditot 
By Bills exc® iS, 1663...... £020 :00 :00 


By ditt° oe ices £037 :03 :00 
By ditt° 1665... .. £023 :00 :00 
Ballance resting 





Anno: 1663 

Pr Contra Credt _11Tob: 
By allowance of 30 pr ct ........ 2850 

By 10 p* ct for caske ‘of 
ITER -ccolihbentalintiitshecrstivenemerenitnen 663 
3513 
Ballance to be p* at 10° pr ct 5970 
9483 


Anno: 1664 
Tob: 
By allowance of 30 p* ct........ 4208 
by 10 p* ct for caske of 982111 982 
5190 
Ballance to be p4 at 10° pt ct 8839 
14029 
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Anno: 1665 
To y® quitt rents of 62328 acts 11Tob: 
in Accomack @ 12 pr ct...... 7479 
To yé quitt rents of 54590 acrs 
in Northampton at 12 pt ct 6550 


14029 


Anno: 1666 
To y® quitt rents of 62328 acts 11Tob: 
in Accomack @ 12 pt ct is 7479 
To y@ quitt rents of 54590 acrs 
in Northampton at 12 pt 





| PER RI TON Ee 6550 
14029 

Colle Edm°® Scarburgh his 
acc? Currtt Debtor's 11Tob: 
To ballance anno: 1663 ........ 5970 
To ballance anno: 1664 ........ 8839 
To ballance anno: 1665 ........ 8839 
To ballance anno: 1666 ........ 8839 
32487 
s d 
att 10° p* c* is ..................... £162 :08 :07 

Anno: 1663 


MF John Lee Debtor 
To y® quitt rents of 37693 
acts in Northumb'Land Ce 11Tob: 





TT ea 4523 
To ditt? more 5589 ac's ........ 067 
5201 
Anno: 1664 


To quitt rents of 37693 act in 
Northumb'Land C° at 12 


0 SLE ena 4523 
To Ditt® of 5589 act’ more.... 0678 
5201 

Anno: 1665 


To quitt rents of 37693 act in 
NorthumbtLand C° at 12 IITob: 








pF ct 4523 
To Ditt® of 5589 acts’ more.... 0678 
5201 


Anno: 1665 


| 
By allowance of 30 pF ct ........ 4208 
By 10 pt ct for caske of 
Uy | RS RS eS 982 


5190 
Ballance to be pd at 108 pt ct 8839 


14029 


Anno: 1666 


By allowance of 30 pr ct ........ 4208 
By 10 pF ct for caske of 
982111 MR AP, 982 





Ballance to be p? at 10° pt ct 8839 


Pr Contra Credito™ 


8 
By bills exc® anno: 1663 £029:17: 
By Ditt® anno: 1664........ £017 :14 
By Ditt? Anno: 1665........ £014 :03 
By Mr Secretary —al- 

lowed in y® publique 

II sntcnritienntinnemian £015 :00 :00 
By m* Henry Randolph 

standing out .................. £017 :16 :00 
By ballance p4 ye Audito® £067 :17:00 


£162 :08 :07 


Anno: 1663 
Pr Contra Credito® 11Tob: 
By allowance of 30 pr ct ........ 1560 
By 10 pt ct for caske of 





SIE. :dicéstcssahebsinataitiaiidahieliniatte 364 
1924 
Ballance to be p4 at 10 pt ct 3277 
5201 

Anno: 1664 
I1Tob: 
By Allowance of 30 pr ct........ 1560 

By 10 pt ct for caske of 

SRITOTEE ° sticccstnichhsiiettstiseaptanabaieala 364 
1924 
Ballance to be p4 at 108 pt ct 3277 
5201 

Anno: 1665 


By allowance of 30 pr ct........ 1560 
By 10 p ct for caske of 364111 364 
1924 
Ballance to be p4 at 108 pt ct 3277 
5201 
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Mt John Lee his accott 
Currtt Debtor 
To arrears p* for land s 4 
ee £ 22:07 :05 
IlTob: 
To ball @: 1663.... 3277 
To ball @: 1664.... 3277 
To ball @: 1665.... 3277 


9831 
ae 20 oP OOD cncsicrintincnen £ 49:03:01 
£ 71:10:06 


Anno: 1663 
Mt Henry Corbyn Dr 
To quitt rents of Rappahan- 
nock C® for..........:1 oe... 
To qtt rents of ditt? County 
for ann® 1664 ac*®.................. 
To quitt rents of ditt? County 
for ann® 1665 ac'................ 


Pr Contra Creditots - 
iol 
By Bills exc® @: 1663.... £038:15 :00 


By Ditt® An® 1664:.......... £013 :00 :00 
£051 :15 :00 
Ballance resting due..........£019 :15 :06 
£071 :10 :06 

Anno: 1663 


Pr Contra Credito™ 


d 
By bills exc® p4 an® 1664 £025 :05 :00 
By ditt? p4 anno: 1665.... £013:13:00 


This Accott through ye Negligence of Capt Hull y® Sheriffe not being 


preserved cannot be truely Stated. 


(To be concluded) 











COLONEL CHARLES DABNEY OF THE REVOLUTION 
HIS SERVICE AS SOLDIER AND CITIZEN 


By CHARLES WILLIAM DABNEY 


Charles Dabney of Aldingham in Hanover Co., Virginia, was 
born in 1745 and died unmarried in 1829. He was the third son and 
principal heir of Colonel William Dabney (1707-1772-3), founder 
of Aldingham.’ Like his father, as well as his grandfather and 
great-grandfather, this Colonel Charles was a man of condition and 
of considerable property, prominent and influential in both public 
and private affairs. As became his station, he faithfully served his 
parish as a Vestryman, his county as a Justice, and his Colony— 
later his State—on important Commissions. 


1It was at first intended that this paper should be a direct continuation of 
the article published in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
Vol. XLV, No. 2, April, 1937, page 121 et seq., entitled “The Origin of the 
Dabney Family of Virginia” in which I revealed that the earlier wide-spread 
impression of French Huguenot ancestry was entirely mythical and that this 
family was actually of Anglo-Norman stock, descended from the ancient and 
noble house of Albini-De Albini-Daubeney, established in England at the time 
of the Norman Conquest. Accordingly, after further careful research among 
English and American archives, a rather comprehensive historical and gene- 
alogical account of the early Dabneys of Virginia and their English fore- 
fathers was prepared and tabulated. But limited space forbids the inclusion 
herein of more than a few genealogical notes, as follow: 


Cornelius Dabney? (sometime “Daubney”) was born in England around 
1630, seems to have come to Virginia soon after the downfall of the Royal 
cause in 1649, and died in Virginia in 1693-4. Captain George Dabney? 
(C1667-C1730) of King William Co. seems to have been a son of this 
Cornelius!. Colonel William Dabney? (C1707-1773) of Aldingham in upper 
Hanover Co. was the younger son and co-heir of Capt. George*. Colonel 
Charles Dabney’ of the Revolution was the third son of Col. William % An 
elder brother of Colonel Charles+, Captain George Dabney’ (1740-1824) of 
the Grove in Hanover Co., was grandfather of the Rev. Mr. John Blair 
Dabney, author of the recently published “Manuscript.” A younger brother, 
Samuel Dabney of Cub Creek in Louisa Co., was father of the second Colonel 
Charles Dabney (1786-1833), master of Aldingham and Cub Creek, who was 
father of Captain Charles William Dabney of the Confederate States Army 
and of the Rev. Dr. Robert Lewis Dabney, Major C. S. A. and chief of staff 
to General Stonewall Jackson, father of the writer. 


The elder son of Captain George*?, George Dabney’ (1697-1782) of Green- 
ville in King William Co., had two sons: Georges of Greenville who was the 
progenitor of the Gloucester Dabneys and James+ of Walnut Grove in Louisa 
Co. from whom descended the well-known Dabneys of Albemarle. 


A brother of Captain George Dabney*, James? of King William, was ances- 
tor of the so-called “Winston-Dabneys” who, like the “George-Dabneys”, 
were prominent in that county for a number of generations. 

It is not improbable that the progenitor of the New England Dabneys was 
also a brother of George’. 





—_— we 
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The first appearance of Charles Dabney of the Revolution in the 
military records was as Captain of a company of Patrick Henry’s 
Minute Men, who took the powder away from the English Governor 
of Virginia, Lord Dunmore. He was an officer of the main guard and 
member of a Court Martial, June 26-July 15, 1776. Immediately 
after the battle of Lexington, Charles Dabney organized what was 
known as Dabney Legion and received the commission of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the 2nd Virginia State Regiment, commanded 
at different times by Colonel Gregory Smith and Colonel William 
Brent.? This group became known as the Dabney Legion because it 
had more men than was necessary for a company and not enough 
for a regiment. It also contained a number of Dabney’s kinsmen. 


Lieutenant Colonel Dabney served in Virginia until just before 
the battle of Monmouth, when he joined the Continental Army and 
was commissioned Colonel of the Virginia State Regiment from 
1778-1781. He was in the battle of Monmouth, spent the winter 
with his regiment at Valley Forge (a monument there shows his 


An elder half-brother of George*, Cornelius Dabney? of King & Queen 
(K. Wm.) Co., was the father of John’ of Hanover Co. (later of Amelia 
Co.), and of Cornelius? of Hanover Co. who married Sarah Jennings and 
had many descendants, most of whom settled in Tennessee and adjacent States. 
(In the Huguenot-Refugee myth John’ and Cornelius’ were called “John and 
Cornelius d’Aubigné, original [Dabney] settlers in Virginia”. ) 

The Mary Dabney, who married Isaac Winston and was grandmother of 
the great orator Patrick Henry, was doubtless a daughter of another elder 
half-brother of Captain George*®, perhaps William Dabney? (or “Daubney”) 
of Middlesex and King William counties ; he was born (probably some years) 
before 1661. 

I am indebted to Dr. William Minor Dabney and Mr. Parke Poindexter 
Flournoy, Jr. for assistance and collaboration on the Daubeney-Daubney- 
Dabney genealogy, also to Mr. Trist Wood for notes and discussions and 
especially for much information on allied families. 


As indicated, the history of Colonel Charles Dabney of the Revolution (the 
subject of this article) and of his immediate ancestors and kinsmen is based 
on public records supplemented by many of the papers preserved in his war 
chest (see Va. Mag., Vol. XLV, No. 2, April, 1937, pages 123-4). These 
papers have also been of great assistance to my collaborators on the more 
comprehensive Dabney genealogy, in a number of cases confirming what in 
public records are mere indications. It is to be regretted that it is impracticable 
to print the long and elaborate will of Captain George Dabney? ; it is an index 
to lands, entails, etc. for generations after him. It is also to be regretted that 
there cannot be more in the way of quotations from the John Blair Dabney 
“Manuscript”: character sketches of Colonel Dabney’s father, William’ of 
Aldingham and of his brother, George4 of the Grove, etc. 


2Colonel Dabney’s War Record as given above was obtained from the De- 
partment of State, the War Department, and the Chief of the Office of Rec- 
ords and Pensions, War Department. General Winfield Scott, when Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Pensions, also confirmed the above data. 
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camp site) fought under General Wayne at Stony Point and served 
under Lafayette in the campaign against Cornwallis when they 
rounded him up on the Yorktown peninsula. 


Cornwallis had raided through Virginia as far as Petersburg. 
Washington promptly directed Lafayette to take command of a 
section of the army, including the Virginia State Regiment of 
which Colonel Charles Dabney was the commanding officer, and 
proceed to Virginia to engage Cornwallis. 


The following letter to Colonel Dabney by Lafayette during this 
campaign shows the confidence he had in him. 


“Headquarters, July ——1781 
Dear Sir: 


Last evening there has been a severe skirmish between a Detach- 
ment of 800 men and the British Army. Our loss has not been con- 
siderable in killed, almost none in prisoners, but greater in wounded 
as you will remark. I request you to visit the wounded and remark 
if they are in want of anything, and what care is taken of them— 
tell the officers and men that it is my order that every possible relief 
and refreshment be procured for them at my expense, and that I re- 
quest them to make personal applications to me. 


Tomorrow morning before day, such of the wounded as can be 
conveniently moved are to be sent to New Kent Court House, the 
surgeons must be sent there, and the waggons made ready. I request 
that you will pay a particular attention to this matter. 


You will be very alert tonight and recommend the same to posts 
upon your left. The waggon horses must be put to the Waggons 
tonight and everything in readiness to move at the shortest warning. 
Your Brigade in case of being attacked must throw themselves into 
the wood defending the road entering the Park and waggons on the 


rear. General Lawson is in your front, but you will send patrols on 
the left. 


You will move down tomorrow morning at 3 o’clock and relieve 
General Lawson who will take post near Byrds’ Tavern. When at 
Drinking Spring you will take measures for the safety of your left 
flank. I imagine the enemy have been so much crippled by the 
Detachment who engaged them yesterday that I do not apprehend 
they will venture against our army. But we must guard against 
possibilities, and by fighting them in detail defeat their future 
projects. 

I have the Honor to be 

Your most obedient 
Humble Servant 


Lafayette” 
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Colonel Dabney had a sincere admiration for Lafayette. When 
Lafayette returned to America for a visit in 1824, Colonel Dabney 
was too feeble to go to meet him in Richmond. Lafayette, however, 
made particular inquiry about him and sent him his affectionate 
regards by a friend. 

In a letter written by Lt. Col. Dabney to Governor Harrison 
March 23rd, 1781, from Hampton Halfway House about military 
matters, he says: “Most of the militia that has been called into 
service from New Kent County has deserted but as I believe the 
officers have been principally to blame, I have not reported names of 
the privates. (Recommends that the two companies’*from Amherst, 
and one from Albemarle County, who have so long been on duty, 
be discharged, especially as they have behaved so well, and are now 
unfit for duty for want of shoes and clothing. )”* 

Col. Dabney* writes (date missing) to Col. William Davies, Mili- 
tary Assistant to Governor Harrison from camp near Anderson’s 
Bridge: 

“Dear Col: 

We are now under marching orders to cross the North Fork of 
Pamunkey River, the route leading to Fredericksburg. The enemy 
from the last account are at New Castle and Page’s Warehouse. The 
warehouses at both places they have burnt. About one hundred and 
fifty of their Light Horse advanced twenty miles from Page’s yes- 
terday ; they took two of our Light Horsemen prisoners, and several 
of the inhabitants. I believe it is the Marquis’ (Lafayette) intention 
to avoid an action ’til General Waine joins us, whose arrival is 
Daily expected. I am, Dr. Sir, Your Obedt. Servt.’” 

Col. Dabney writes Col. Davies August 27, 1781, from Gooch- 
land Court House, that he has collected 124 State Troops, and 71 
six months men at that place, but knows not how many there are 
at the other places of rendezvous; hopes to get a large number of 
six months men; asks for order for over-alls and clothing for the 
State Troops, “who are almost naked.”” He cannot drill the troops 
without arms, and is anxious to get enough for a regiment so that 
they may be prepared to take the field.* 

Col. Dabney writes Col. Davies from Goochland Court House 
August 29th, 1781, that he has 200 men already collected ready for 


3Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Vol. 1, p. 590 

4For Dabney’s commission as colonel in 1778, see ante page 187 and post 
page 191. 

5Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Vol. II, p. 129. ®Ibid., p. 364. 
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service, but the State Troops are so badly provided with clothes 
they are unfit for the field; thinks it best not to draw their winter 
clothing but wishes to get shirts, over-alls & shoes for them; wants 
funds sufficient to enlist about 100 men by fall, and retain the funds 
in his own hands to be paid out as the men are enlisted, rather than 
to have the money given to the officers.” 


On September Ist, 1781, again writing from Goochland Court 
House, Col. Dabney thanks Col. Davies for arms and clothing he 
is sending for his regiment, which he obtained from Lafayette.® 


In a letter of October 10th, 1781, from the army camp near York- 
town, Col. Dabney writes to Col. William Davies that they have 
drawn their first parallel round the Town of York at the distance of 
about 500 yards; and that the American Battery of ten guns was 
opened on the town the day before; states that the next parallel, 
which it is expected will be opened in two or three days, will be 
within 200 yards of their works and that they then may expect 
“pretty warm work.’”® 


Col. Dabney writes Col. Davies, October 24th, 1781, from the 
camp near York that the “State Troops being almost naked, I have 
sent Capt. Brown to you with a return to the Regiment to draw 
clothing for them. I do not expect to draw any thing more for the 
six months’ men than shoes—without them they will not be able to 
render any service to the State.’” 


Among Colonel Dabney’s papers was found a copy of the Articles 
of Capitulation of Cornwallis, complete in all respects except for 
the introduction and conclusion. These Articles listed all the men, 
guns, and accoutrements to be surrendered. Attached to this paper 
was a note from Washington’s headquarters inviting Col. Dabney to 
come to dinner with him at seven o’clock on the Wednesday evening 
before the capitulation. This copy from the Articles was submitted 
to experts in the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., for 
comparison with the original of the Articles of Capitulation, and 
pronounced by these authorities to be in the same handwriting and 
on the same paper as the original. From this it is evident that Gen- 
eral Washington had sent for Col. Dabney, given him this copy from 
the Articles, and instructed him with regard to his duty in carrying 
out the capitulation. 


"Ibid., p. 368. *Jbid., Vol. II, p. 540. 
8]bid., p. 377. 0] bid., Vol. II, p. 566. 
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After the surrender of Cornwallis, Charles Dabney was appointed 
Colonel in the regular army and given command of the forces at 
Portsmouth. He writes Col. Davies, from his post at Portsmouth, 
November 24th, 1781, stating his hope that “the Assembly will fall 
on some steps to fill up the army”, adding that the raising of men 
with paper money is entirely at an end at that time, but thinks that 
it can be done by giving a bounty of five or six pounds in specie 
per man. Under all the difficulties, he continues, he has “enlisted 
upwards of thirty men for the War since August last.”™ 

He was later stationed at Hampton, Virginia, in command of the 
Virginia line until shortly before the final ratification of the Treaty 
of Peace, when these troops were disbanded. Writing to Governor 
Harrison, July 12th, 1782, Col. Dabney urged relief for the wants 
of his troops, “with concern” that unless they are supplied with 
money, and more regularly furnished with provisions, he cannot 
hold them together “many months longer” ; adding that “numbers 
have already deserted on this account” and that he had been obliged 
to borrow a small quantity of flour and bacon, and should be forced 
“to seize provisions from the inhabitants” when this was exhausted, 
unless ‘““Mr. Robertson” could afford them supplies.’* Col. Dabney 
encloses an anonymous letter picked up in the quarters expressing 
the bad temper of the men. 

July 20th, 1782, Col. Dabney writes Governor Harrison from 
Hampton that he is happy to learn of the prospects of supplying the 
troops under his command; stating that when he has an oppor- 
tunity of going to York, he will do so, and investigate what will be 
necessary to make the barracks there fit for the reception of 500 
men. The scheme for employing the soldiers to work on these bar- 
racks he thought was a very good one. He continues: “General 
Lafayette is very anxious that all my corps should remain at this 
place and its neighborhood, and informs me it was Count de Ro- 
chambeau’s wish when he left Williamsburg.” 

Col. Dabney writes again from Hampton, July 26, 1782, that he 
had received a letter from General Lafayette the preceding day 
directing him to stop all Flag vessels that may be bound from 
James River to York, till further orders from him. As Col. Dabney 
felt he had no right to interfere in that business, he communicated 
the contents of the letter to Commodore Barron who wrote Gover- 


NJ bid., Vol. II, p. 620.  */bid., Vol. III, p. 215. 87 bid., p. 224. 
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nor Harrison on the subject. He reports that “Since writing the 
above, a French brig has arrived in the Bay, and has taken a pilot 
on board to bring her up to Hampton Roads. The officer that came 
on shore informs us that thirteen ships of the line, three frigates 
and a cutter is now off our capes; he believes they will not come in 
the Capes, but are bound for Boston.” 


September 4th, 1782, Col. Dabney writes to Governor Harrison 
from York Town, thanking him for the opportunity of explaining 
charges made against him by a Mr. Lowry. He says, “I have al- 
ways carefully avoided entering into disputes with the inhabitants, 
and can assure your Excellency this is the first I have ever had 
during a service of near seven years.” He encloses answers to com- 
plaints made by Mr. Lowry that he stationed his cavalry on his 
field of pasturage and had taken a few “beaves”, for which Dabney 
gave receipts, and adds that he has removed his Cavalry. 


Writing again to Governor Harrison from York Town, Septem- 
ber 16, 1782, with regard to a court martial for the trial of a Cap- 
tain Roan, Col. Dabney states that “neither Captain Roan or any 
other officer of the Legion shall be protected by the military from 
the prosecution of the civil law.” Concluding with this interesting 
incident “Last Wednesday about thirty of the Cavalry on back river 
refused to do duty, till they were paid, and paraded on horseback in 
order to go to Richmond and apply for money. By the exertions of 
the officers they were dispersed and the ring leaders are here in 
irons. Unless the troops get money soon, I fear it will be out of my 
power to keep them in service. We are very sickly at this post. 
I have done everything in my power to cleanse the Town, and can 
assign no other reason for it but from the putrefaction of the num- 
ber of dead bodies burried here last fall, who lie near the surface of 
the earth.” 


In a letter to Governor Harrison, October 5th, 1782, Dabney re- 
ports that he had ordered a court-martial to try Capt. Roan, as 
required, and had given “timely notice to the magistrates at 
Williamsburg, in order that the witnesses might be present. But as 
none came, the Court had unanimously discharged him.” In this let- 
ter he recommends to Governor Harrison that Capt. Armand, the 
bearer of the letter, be allowed to go to the West Indies on leave of 
absence “to settle some family affairs of great consequence to him.”” 


14] bid., Vol. III, p. 287-288-289, 15] bid.; Vol. II, p. 423. 
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In reply to a plea made by Col. Dabney officers of the Cavalry 
and the staff officers of the Legion had been furnished, each with 
a “Public Horse”, and instructions had been sent that the horses 
should all be sent to Richmond before the day of the sailing of the 
troops.”® 

Valuable reminiscences of Col. Charles Dabney were written by 
his grandnephews Capt. Charles William Dabney (son of Col. 
Charles Dabney, of Cub Creek; grandson of Samuel Dabney) and 
John Blair Dabney (son of Judge John Dabney ; grandson of Capt. 
George Dabney, of the Grove). Both of these grandnephews de- 
scribe Col. Charles Dabney as a large man, over six feet tall, erect 
and athletic, of commanding carriage befitting the soldier that he 
was ; and very dignified in his conduct, never tolerating any liberties 
by word or action. 


Col. Charles Dabney taught his youthful companions to engage in 
feats of strength and other physical activities, to endure hardship 
without shrinking, to prosecute their sports without regard to wind 
or weather, to ride and hunt. He was equally solicitous to instill in 
their minds principles of morals and religion. His conversation was 
full of maxims. Careless about forms, he was devoted to the essen- 
tials of religion, and no word of censure was ever heard to pass his 
lips of devout men and women who tried to live according to re- 
ligious principles. For cant and bigotry, however, he had a profound 
contempt. 


He told the boys of a visit from Colonel Richard Clough Ander- 
son, who had been a comrade in the war, but had later removed to 
Kentucky. Returning to Virginia after many years, Col. Anderson 
came to see his old friend. Colonel Dabney did not know he was 
in Virginia. When, therefore, broken with years and infirmities, 
Colonel Anderson presented himself at the door of Colonel Dabney’s 
chamber and inquired whether he was recognized, Colonel Dabney 
exclaimed, “You are Richard Clough Anderson!”’; and they em- 
braced. Whenever he told this story his face would light up with 
the fire of enthusiasm, evidently remembering what he and Ander- 
son had suffered together. 

John Blair Dabney tells of an incident which illustrates the no- 


6For further data relative to Col. Charles Dabney see The John Blair 
Dabney Manuscript, 1795-1868, “Written with his own hand for his children”, 
A.D. 1850. Edited by Charles W. Dabney ; published 1942. 
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bility of Colonel Charles Dabney and the respect and esteem in 
which he was held by his Commander-in-Chief, General George 
Washington.” 


“When Lafayette arrived before Yorktown, Colonel Dabney’s 
regiment was posted between Williamsburg and York with instruc- 
tions to intercept all communications between the two places. When 
numerous billet-doux addressed to British officers by ladies in 
Williamsburg fell into his hands, Colonel Dabney was painfully 
surprised by the detection of a son of his uncle Barret, a youth of 
seventeen, in the act of carrying such letters. There was no room 
for the charitable supposition that he had been betrayed by acci- 
dent into this suspicious position, for his assumption of the British 
uniform gave unequivocal evidence of his guilty connection with the 
enemy. The circumstances subjected him to the charge of being a 
spy, and it was Colonel Dabney’s unpleasant duty to report the 
case to General Washington. The Commander-in-Chief, holding 
the opinion that, in the critical state of affairs, leniency in such 
practices was inexpedient, directed Colonel Charles to have the of- 
fender tried and executed forthwith. The duty imposed by this 
command was so painful to my uncle that he begged that some other 
person might be selected to perform it, alleging that the young man 
was his near relative. To this petition General Washington replied 
first, that he might inflict thirty-nine lashes on the delinquent and 
send him home. The execution of any sentence on his kinsman was 
so repugnant to the feelings of Colonel Charles that he asked again 
to be exempted from this duty. Whereupon, evidently out of con- 
sideration for Colonel Dabney, General Washington directed him 
to send the truant youth back to his mother with no other punish- 
ment than the detention and the fright which he had already 
experienced.” 


Immediately after the peace of 1783 Colonel Dabney set out for 
Kentucky, then a wilderness infested by Indians and dotted with a 
few scattered white settlements, for the purpose of locating the 
lands to which he was entitled as compensation for his military 
service." 


17John Blair Dabney Manuscript, (1795-1868), “Written in his own hand for 
his children.”, A.D. 1850. 


18In a letter to Governor Harrison of Virginia (Calendar of Virginia State 
Papers, Vol. III, p. 87) General George Rogers Clark, who had been appointed 
government agent and surveyor of land grants, tells of his desperate situation 
and his great need of men and equipment. After telling the Governor of an 
anticipated raid upon him by the Indians and begging him to send him armed 
boats and supplies and to augment the number of pieces of artillery, light 
cannon, etc., he adds, “Pray, Sir, be as liberal as possible in your reinforce- 
ments and furnitures. If we can repel this invasion I have no dread of their 
making a second attempt.” Before concluding his letter, Clark states that “it 
would be adviseable to alarm Colonel Dabney that he might use every pre- 
caution on his passage down the River.” 
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Says John Blair Dabney : 


“He set out immediately on the exploration of the country with 
only his blanket and rifle, and two hired men. If you recall that 
Kentucky was at that time traversed by bands of Indians in quest of 
game or for hostile purposes, and that at no period has the ferocious 
animosity of the natives against the whites been more intensely 
excited than at the close of the Revolution, you may readily con- 
ceive the boldness of such an expedition. The Colonel plunged 
without hesitation into this solitude, subsisting on such wild ani- 
mals as they could kill, and sleeping with no other protection from 
the weather than their blankets. That country then abounded in 
game of all sorts; and I still remember the striking description 
given by my uncle of a large herd of buffaloes which they en- 
countered during this adventurous journey. 


“Colonel Dabney located a large body of valuable lands, which, 
had he retained them until the country was peopled, would have 
ensured him large wealth. But perceiving the tendency of Ken- 
tucky legislation to dispossess non-residents of their lands, he deter- 
mined to relieve himself of all further trouble and anxiety by dis- 
posing of his military domains at the earliest opportunity. In pur- 
suance of this resolution he sold the largest portion of his possessions 
in the West at a very inadequate price. This sacrifice, however, gave 
him little concern, as he was still in easy circumstances and had the 
means of indulging his natural benevolence in assisting his relatives 
and his poor neighbors. 

“After his return from Kentucky, my uncle, in conjunction with 
some of his old military comrades, spent several years in pressing 
upon the Virginia legislature the justice of the claims of the officers 
and soldiers of the Revolution. During the prosecution of these 
claims he spent much of his time in Richmond. 


“As a master, Colonel Dabney was humane and indulgent. He 
supplied his servants liberally with the necessaries of life and was 
anxious to contribute to their comfort in every way. To avoid the 
unpleasant necessity of inflicting corporal punishment on his slaves, 
at the beginning of the year he credited each of his servants with 
a certain amount of wages and, during the succeeding twelve 
months, charged them respectively for their offences or omissions 
of duty with such sums as he thought just. These accounts were 
settled by him in the Christmas holidays and whatever balances 
appeared due were paid over. I believe he would have emancipated 
them by his will, could he have devised any feasible plan of settling 
them comfortably, but he saw insuperable difficulties in the way of 
conferring freedom on creatures so little qualified to enjoy it, and 
of providing them after their liberation with a suitable place of resi- 
dence. Perplexed by these considerations, he at length hit on the 
scheme of bequeathing them to his nephew, Charles Dabney, of 
Cub-Creek, with an injunction to hire them out and pay them one 
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third of their annual hires. Such arrangement was a millstone around 
the neck of his legatee and, indeed, converted his slaves into a per- 
petual nuisiance to the whole community. Though the plan was in- 
judicious, it was carried out from humane and benevolent motives.” 

That Col. Dabney was esteemed as an “Elder Statesman” and 
was held in great respect by his friends in public life is evident from 
the letters of some of the great men of his times, which we find 
among his papers. 

In a letter of Jan. 20, 1800, addressed to him by John Marshall 
(at that time a Member of Congress; afterwards Chief Justice) he 
states his views of the conflicting questions of the expense involved 
in, and the necessity for, military equipment for the new nation. 
He regrets that a loan is “absolutely unavoidable” ; but says “atten- 
tion must be paid to our defenses.””® A notable passage in the letter 
is the following one: “The whole world is in arms and no rights are 
respected but those that (are) maintained by force. In such a state 
of things we dare not be totally unmindful of ourselves or totally 
neglectful of that military position to which, in spite of the prudence 
and pacific disposition of our government we may be driven for the 
preservation of our liberty and national independence.” 

Although the debate in Congress dragged on and the army was 
attacked and defended with brilliant ability, Marshall’s argument 
remained the Gibraltar of the Administration, upon which all the 
assaults of the Republicans were centered unavailingly. For his 
army speech was never answered. 

Colonel Dabney, who had been working for years for his old 
comrades to get them pensions and land grants, wrote Chief Justice 
John Marshall requesting him to help him get certificates of service. 


Marshall’s reply is as follows : 


“Richmond 
July 26th, 1826 
My dear Sir: 


I send you the certificate you request but fear it will be of no 
service. There ought certainly to be no distinction between the 1 and 
2 state regiments and the continental line, but Congress has made 
engagements to the continental lines only and may be unwilling to 
extend their liberality to those who have in justice the same claims. 


19For this letter, see Beveridge, Life of John Marshall, II pp. 479-480; 
pe ag speech on the subject, see Annals 6th Congress, 1st Session, pp. 
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I am much gratified to hear that your health is so perfectly 
and that you still enjoy life. That you may long enjoy 
it is the wish of him who is with great esteem and regard 
your 








J. Marshall” 


Coloney Dabney’s friends considered him a wise, determined man 
as well as an experienced veteran and consulted him about their 
political questions. An interesting letter found among Col. Dabney’s 
papers addressed to him by William Wirt, Attorney-General in the 
Cabinet of President Monroe, dated October 28, 1819, discusses 
Andrew Jackson’s campaign against the Spanish Colonies in 
Florida. Opening his letter with a light touch, Mr. Wirt writes: 


“Upon my word this is a bright as well as a bold thought—and 
were it not for the very near approach of Congress, to whom the 
question of peace or war properly belongs, I believe it would be quite 
as well to right ourselves, by the short cut you propose—I believe 
that Virgil’s colt turned loose, at the close of a long winter, into a 
rich meadow, would not enjoy the luxuriant frolic more than Jack- 
son would, to be turned loose into the Spanish Provinces, Cuba in- 
cluded—Suppose you drop this hint to Congress, either through the 
members whom you know, or through the papers.— I think it 
would be well worth their while to enquire whether the temporary 
occupation of the Texas, as far as Colorado, would not be expedient, 
considering the inability of Spain to hold it, even against intruders, 
for the purpose of meeting the final decree of the court. But I am 
against the example of the French republic—no fraternal hugs by 
force—it does not suit the genius of our government—Justice, for- 
bearance, generosity, moderation and magnanimity are the char- 
acteristics with which we ought to seek to cloathe our nation—all 
these, however, are perfectly compatible with the cool and firm 
assertion of our rights—and although Spain, from her imbecility, 
would be an object of pity, I would take her playthings from her, 
till she came to her sober senses and to a sense of justice to- 
ward us— 


“The truth of the matter is that all these provinces must fall off 
from Spain, in a very few years, whether we take them or not— 
The parent trunk is rotten, and can no longer sustain such extensive 
and ponderous branches. Now tell me what will be the consequence 
of their separate independence, each for itself, or their forming 
themselves into one or several confederations— Would it be better 
for us, for our peace, that they should hold this separate existence, 
or that they should be incorporated with us— If in the infant state 
the stronger powers of Europe should make a run at them, sup- 
posing them to continue separate, what should be our course ?— 
Should we aid them?— If we should what would be the conse- 
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quences—Russia being, as she certainly would, among the ambitious 
invaders, for she has indicated already a strong hankering after our 
coast on the Pacific—only observe with what great events this move- 
ment of the Spanish colonies is pregnant—pray how far can you 
see into the womb of time ?— 


“T think (as at present advised) that it would have a good effect 
on the powers of Europe, to make these provinces a part of our- 
selves as fast as it can be constitutionally done—for I don’t think 
that either of them (the powers of Europe) would be very forward, 
to seek a quarrel with us, wantonly— I think that less than half a 
century will find the U. S. at the Stony Mountains and powerful 
enough to cope, in a defensive war, with the combined world— 
Pray indulge the cabinet with some of your prescience on these 
subjects, with a sketch of the policy which you think they ought to 
pursue— Are you satisfied that our title to Texas is clear? If it be, 
‘tho’ a nation as well as a man may have a right to take it’s own 
property, whenever and wherever it can do so, without a breach 
of the peace, can it do so, per force, without creating that state of 
things which is called war—and if so, can the President of the U. S. 
produce that state of things, without invading the powers of con- 
gress ?—as these questions stand immediately connected with your 
present advice, the cabinet would thank you for your opinion.— 
Can the President do more than to recommend your measure to 
congress ?— I suppose it will be impossible to mark out, in advance, 
any general course of policy which it would be certainly proper to 
pursue in relation to these colonies— Each emergency must be met 
as it arises, and under it’s own circumstances—which will vary 
infinitely, and produce a different course, in one case, from what 
it will be proper to adopt in another—sufficient to the day is the 
evil thereof, says laziness—what says political prophecy ? 

“So then we are not to see you and your new coat, at last—for 
as you have not come while Henry Tucker was in Congress and 
furnished you a good excuse, I take it for granted you will not 
come, now— You are a shabby fellow— But suppose you come on 
this winter and hear the interesting debate to which our affairs 
with Spain will not doubt give rise—besides they will stand in need 
of you to set them to rights—if you come, come on straight to my 
house where you shall find a bed ready for you & such a welcome as, 
mutater mutandis, you would give to me—which I own is a bold 
word— Suppose you come on and meet Dabney Carr, here ?—for 
here he will be the winter— I wish I could suggest some motive to 
bring you on—for I am sure it would contribute to your amusement 
as well as to our happiness— Mrs. W. & L. unite with me in love 
to you & yours— 


“In life and death your friend 
Wm. Wirt” 
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There are also found among Colonel Dabney’s papers three let- 
ters about personal business from Patrick Henry. 

That Colonel Dabney was the friend of all his neighbors and the 
leader in all matters, especially with regard to the interests of his 
former comrades-in-arms, is shown in many of his papers. He 
helped them to get their grants for land and aided them in sickness 
and poverty. A number of receipts from George Rogers Clark and 
his representatives for land orders of different sizes, in the name of 
Colonel Charles Dabney and his comrades, were found in the 
Colonel’s War Chest. 

In his capacity of public servant Col. Dabney served as an Elec- 
tor of the President and Vice President in the State of Virginia 
on the American Republican Ticket from his district composed of 
Hanover, Caroline, and Louisa Counties, May 26, 1800. 


He aided all his nieces and nephews liberally. His nephew, 
Richard Dabney, while studying in Richmond, suffered severely 
from burns received in the fire which destroyed the Richmond 
Theatre, while trying to help others escape. His uncle had been 
assisting him financially for some time. A beautiful letter written to 
his uncle by Richard telling him that he is going to prepare himself 
to teach so that he will no longer have to call on his uncle, concludes 
by saying, “Please be assured that at every period of my life and in 
every situation I shall feel the deepest gratitude for these intentions 
your beneficence would have realized toward me as those benefits 
it had already bestowed.” 

When Colonel Dabney died in 1829, his personal estate, as ap- 
praised by his great nephew, Captain Charles William Dabney, 
amounted to $22,730.45. The evaluation of his negroes alone, which 
was made in 1815, amounted to $8,965.00. He had given away a 
larger part of his estate to his nephews, nieces, kinfolks, old friends, 
and comrades in the War. He left Aldingham in Hanover Co. (the 
estate established by his father, Colonel William Dabney) to his 
nephew Charles, son of Samuel Dabney and Jane Meriwether, 
entailing this property on their son, Charles William Dabney, who 
became a Captain in the Confederate Army in 1861. 











NOTES AND QUERIES 


LIGHTFOOT—Wanted, the names of the parents, and of the wife of 
Henry Lightfoot. He, with David Bray, Richard Wharton and Robert 
Ambrose patented 6500 acres in Essex and King & Queen counties in 1704. 
This is the only patent in Henry’s name. He is mentioned in two published 
accounts of the burning of Wm. & Mary College, in 1705. In one he is men- 
tioned as helping Col. Edw. Hill remove a chest from the burning building. 
Philip Lightfoot II was appointed Clerk of Court of York in 1707. Henry was 
also in York in 1708, and 1709 (various records not of importance.) In 1710 
Henry Lightfoot was made Clerk of Court of Isle of Wight; which position 
he held until 1729. He must have inherited land in Isle of Wight, for his first 
purchase recorded there was not until 1736, when he bought 263 acres from 
John and Elizabeth Monroe, and John and Martha Brasseur of Nansemond. 
He was a member of the vestry of Newport Parish from 1734 to 1745. He 
died in 1754. His will is not recorded but it was administered and his heirs 
listed, as follows : His wife (name unknown) survived him. (1) Bartholomew, 
b. ca. 1716; d. 1775. Married Sarah Godwin, (Lemuel, Samuel, Edmond, 
Thomas I); (2) Henry II; (3) Thomas m. Sarah (widow of Joshua 
Jordan) ; (4) Mary m. 1753 Christopher Reynolds; (5) Patience m. 1754 
Robert Reynolds. 


Bartholomew, eldest son of Henry, in 1755, a year after his father’s death, 
deeded “for love and affection and the promise he made his father Henry 
Lightfoot,” 70 acres in Isle of Wight, to “cozin John Lightfoot.” The will of 
Honour Pierce in Isle of Wight 1761 bequeaths to her grandson John Light- 
foot. Bartholomew’s youngest child Ann, married 1786 William Hayes of 
Amelia, later in Lunenberg and North Carolina. She was my gt. gt. gr. 
mother. 


I would be glad to correspond and exchange records with any one else 
interested in this genealogy.—Mrs. R. W. Johnston, 65 West Wesley Road, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


THOMPSON, MARRIOTT, AND WARREN FAMILIES OF SURRY 
COUNTY, VIRGINIA—“Itt: I give to William Marriott my sealed ring 
that was my wife’s father’s ring.” This bequest is from the will, proved in 
Surry in 1721, of Mr. Samuel Thompson, son of the Reverend William 
Thompson, Minister of Lawne’s Creek Church as early as 1659. Mr. Samuel 
Thompson’s wife Mary, born 1663, was the only surviving child of Major 
William Marriott, died 1681, of the Surry Militia and for many years a 
Justice of the County Court. The above named legatee, Mr. William Marriott, 
was born about 1690 and died in 1766. He was the only son of Mr. Matthias 
Marriott, died 1707, and his wife Alice, eldest daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Warren, born 1621, died 1669; several times Burgess for James City and 
Surry Counties; Justice of the Surry Court; and builder and owner of 
Smith’s Fort Manor House, recently acquired and restored by the Association 
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for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, and stated to be the oldest brick 
building in Virginia. 

Anyone who has information respecting the antecedents or the relationship 
of Major William Marriott and Mr. Matthias Marriott will confer a favor 
by communicating with—L. W. Barlow, 55 Lock Lane, Richmond, Virginia. 





CUMBERLAND COUNTY—OLD PAPERS.—Contributed by W. S. 
Morton, Farmville, Va.—List of Losses of Thomas Jefferson in the County 
of Cumberland by the British in the year 1781 :—Slaves who went off with the 
British and died: Hannabal—Patty—Prince—Sam, 9 years old—Sally— 
Henry—Fanny—Nancy—Flora—Indrinne. Slaves went off with the British 
and was never more heard of—Sam. Slaves went off with the British, re- 
turned and died of the camp fever, Black Sall—James, 10 years old. (Absence) 
of cultivation by loss of hands :—............ barrels of corn; 30 head of co(ws) ; 
7 Hhd. of Tobacco; 9 head of cattle taken away from Elk Island where they 
happened to stray; 1 Fearnaught filly, 2 years old. 1783—January 27. This 
day Charles Kerr, overseer for Thomas Jefferson, made oath to the truth of 
the above state(ment). 

(Copy) Henry Skipwith. 


COCKE-ADAMS—In order to clarify statement made Va. Mag. Vol. LI 
(Jany 1943) page 92 that Ebenezer Adams married Tabitha daughter of 
Richard Cocke, the Younger, of “Bremo,” and Anne Bowler, his wife, we wish 
to state that the said Tabitha (Cocke) Adams was daughter of Richard 
Cocke (the third) of Bremo and Ann Bowler, his wife; granddaughter of 
Richard Cocke (the second) of Bremo, and great granddaughter of Richard 
Cocke (the first) of Bremo, the immigrant ancestor of the family. See Va. 
Mag. Vol. IV, page 448.—Mrs. Rebecca Johnston. 


FALKNER-BROMLY.—Communicated by W. S. Morton, Farmville, Vir- 
ginia. ... The will of Ralph Falkner, dated Jany. 30, 1787; proved in Hust- 
ings Court of the town of Petersburg, Virginia, Wednesday, April 4, 1787; 
revokes all former wills; appoints Robert Bolling, Richard Gregory, and his 
wife Margaret Falkner, all at present of the Borough of Petersburg, executors 
of said will; to “dearly and well beloved wife, Margaret, aforesaid”, all goods, 
lands, chattels, money and household furniture, during her life and then to be 
disposed of by her as she thinks meet. Will written in testator’s own hand. 
Test: Thos. Nutton, Samuel Davies, Silas Sanford. 

On Aug. 12, 1786 Ralph Falkner, of Chesterfield Co., for £1200, conveyed 
to David Ross, of Fluvanna Co., 400 acres in Chesterfield on which said 
Falkner formerly lived, and now occupied by Mr. Brown... . After Ralph 
Falkner’s death, Robert Bolling, Jr., as trustee for Margaret Bromly (the 
said Falkner’s widow, Margaret, having married James Bromly) brought 
suit, April 1, 1788, against David Ross, who had failed to keep covenant, 
recovering £1723 :5:0, representing both principal and interest. . . . John Dent 
appears to have been a brother of Mrs. Margaret Falkner-Bromly. 
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On Aug. 31, 1787 a marriage agreement was made between Margaret 
Falkner, party of first part, Robert Bolling, Jr., party of second part, and 
James Bromly, part of third part, all of Petersburg ; the said marriage to take 
place between said Margaret Falkner and James Bromly. Among the many 
items of this lengthy indenture tripartite, the following schedule of personal 
effects is most interesting, viz: “1 Library containing sundry books, of the 
value of 50 Ibs.; 8 Feather beds and furniture; 2 Saddles and Bridles; 2 
Saddle Bags; 3 Pair Hand Irons; 1 Bellows; 2 Guns; 2 Trunks with wearing 
apparel ; 4 Common Bedsteads; 2 Mahogany Tables; 5 Bedsteads of the best 
kind, Teasters and Curtains; 1 Dozen Chairs, with hair bottoms; 1/2 Dozen 
Chairs, Lear, hair bottoms; 1/2 Dozen Rush bottom chairs; 8 waiters; 2 
dishes; 1 Card Table; 3 small looking glasses; 1 Round black walnut table; 
1 backgammon table; 1 Lin Cabinet; Tool Chest; Tea Tray; 1 Bosett Table 
and Kitchen Furniture ; 2000 Ibs. Bacon; 5 Bbl. Corn; 6 Candle Moulds; 3 pr. 
window curtains; 1 Dozen large table spoons; 1/2 dozen small table spoons; 
1 Pipe madeira wine; 20 dozen porter; 2 quarter casks Fyatt; 120 gallons 
spirits ; 30 gallons rum ; 54 Ibs chocalate ; 12 lbs. Hyzon Tea.” 





ret 








GENEALOGY 


CAPTAIN THOMAS REDD (ca. 1730-1801) AND HIS 
FAMILY 


Contributed by JouN GoopwiIn HERNDON, Haverford, Penna. 


Thomas Redd was “of Cumberland” when on 24 November 1763 he pur- 
chased from John Wright, also of Cumberland County, Va., for £50 a tract of 
100 acres in Prince Edward County on Vaughans Creek and the south side 
of the Appomattox.1 His name appears on a list of tithables for July 1766 in 
Cumberland thus: “Thomas Redd at Col. Richard Randolph’s corner—16 
{tithables].”2 This probably means that Col. Randolph was then employing 
him as manager of his plantation on which 15 slaves were tithables, in addition 
to Thomas Redd. 

On 13 February 1769 Abner Nash, of North Carolina, conveyed to Thomas 
Redd (no residence specified in the deed) for £50 a tract of 600 acres, ad- 
joining his other property and the lands of James Carter and Richard Barnett.’ 
It would seem likely that between 1766 and 1769 he settled in Prince Edward. 
Then in possession of 700 acres he sent to the Prince Edward Court a petition 
which it acted upon in April 1771 :* 

“On the petition of Thomas Redd setting forth that he is the owner of 
a convenient place on both sides of Vaughn Creek for erecting a water 
grist mill at, and praying that the Sheriff with a jury do view and report 
according to law, Thereupon so ordered.” 

His name appears on the list of tithables for Prince Edward County for 
1774 and 1775, but not for 1776 and 1777.5 Since other records show that he 
located in Buckingham County, first about this time, it would seem that 1776 
was the year when he changed his residence. 

He served during certain years of the Revolution as Captain of a company 
of Buckingham militia. On 19 March 1779 the United States acknowledged 
itself indebted to him in the sum of £130 13s 14d for pay and rations due his 
company up to the first day of that month, his troops being stationed at the 
barracks in Albemarle County.® 

He continued to live in Buckingham until 1779 or 1780. In 1779, in a 
realty transaction, describing himself as “of Buckingham” he sold to William 


12 Prince Edward Deeds 179. 

2Mss. in possession of W. S. Morton, Farmville, Va., copied from one of 
the loose papers in the courthouse at Cumberland. 

34 Prince Edward Deeds 123. 

*T bid, 7 :153. 

5Mss. in possession of W. S. Morton, copied from one of the loose papers in 
the courthouse at Farmville. 

*Auditor’s Account Book for 1779 page 25 in the Division of Archives, 
Virginia State Library, Richmond. 
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Jones, also of Buckingham, part of the Prince Edward properties he had 
already acquired. The deed was dated 19 April 1779. The lands then conveyed 
were mentioned as adjacent to those of Thomas Wood, Ezekiel Hendrick, 
William Finley, Thomas Caldwell, John Armstrong, Marjorie Morein, Widow 
Bernard, John Simmons, and Nath. Lakester.? The effects of Revolutionary 
inflation can be seen in the £1,250 he received for that property and in the 
prices he paid for others he bought in 1780. 


After 1779 Thomas Redd is always of Prince Edward County. On 20 March 
17808 he bought land on the north side of the Bush River and both sides of 
Mortons Creek from John Brown for £3,900 and on 17 August 1780 a tract of 
45 acres on the south side of that river from Peyton Randolph, late first 
President of the Continental Congress. The price paid was £3,500.9 


On 17 June 1782 Jonathan and Eleanor Smith, of St. Patrick’s Parish, 
Prince Edward County, sold to Thomas Redd 117 acres adjoining McGehees 
for £117, and on 15 September 1785 200 acres on the branches of the Bush for 
£250.20 

On 20 January 1783 Robert and Blanche Walton sold to Thomas Redd for 
£400 some 775 acres on both sides of Camp Creek. To settle a question of the 
title to that property Thomas Redd had to pay Anne Fox, widow of John 
Fox, of Gloucester, £50 three and a half years later to get her to surrender her 
dower rights therein, because Robert Walton had failed to have her execute a 
dedimus when he purchased that land from John Fox." This was brought to 
his attention, it seems, after Thomas Redd had deeded those acres to his son 
George 29 January 1785 for a consideration of £600.12 


Ten years later Thomas Redd conveyed to his son Thomas, Jr., for £150 
part of his remaining property. It was described as 250 acres bounded by 
the branches of the Bush River and the lands of Moore Weaver, Samuel 
Venable, Charles Allen, Thomas Redd, and that on which Jonathan Smith 
used to live. The deed was dated 20 April 1795. He retained for himself 67 
of the acres he had originally acquired from the Smiths and he owned them 
at the time of his death. 


On 28 January 1796 Thomas Redd, Jr., sold the above mentioned 250 acres 
to his brother William who in turn likewise sold this tract in February 1797. 
At a Court held 18 December 1797 Frances Redd, wife of Thomas Redd, Sr., 
waived her dower rights therein. 


In 1782 Thomas Redd owned 530 acres, valued at nine shillings an acre. 
The tax was £2 7s 844d on an assessed valuation of £238 10s. The correspond- 
ing record for 1800 is of two properties, the home place of 530 acres and the 
67 acres just above mentioned. The total valuation was $1,010.08 and the 
tax, $4.85. Assessed at the same time were his sons George and John who 


76 Prince Edward Deeds 53. 
8] bid., 6 :282. 

9] bid., 6 :367. 

10] bid., 6 :469 and 7 :129. 

11] bid., 6:488 and 8:17. 

127 bid., 7 :139. 

13] bid., 10:277. 
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owned 1642 and 468 acres, respectively, in Prince Edward. The following 
year the taxes on Thomas Redd’s property were correctly assessed against his 
estate.1# 

From 1782 to 1787 Thomas Redd’s slaves varied from 24 to 30. Each of 
those years he owned ten or 11 horses and from 40 to 51 cattle. Judging from 
the years when he accounted for his son Thomas, Jr., as a tithable, it would 
appear that the boy was born about 1773, The year 1788 saw a marked de- 
crease in his holdings. During the rest of his life, the number of his slaves 
varied from 13 to 19.5 

In addition to the record of his military service during the War for 
American Independence, already noted, six references to non-military services 
rendered by him are among the Public Claim Papers in the Virginia State 
Library. They are as follows: 


First, Certificate 43, reading : 

“I hereby certify I have received for publick use of Thos. Redd 
Fifty pounds of Bacon for which payment at the rate of Twenty 
Dollars pr. pound shall be made according to an act of Assembly passed 
in the October session one thousand seven hundred and eighty. 

“Given under my hand this 9t® day of April one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty one. 

(Signed) John Morton D. Comr, P. Edward 
“50 Ibs bacon................ oe ae a. 


Second, Certificate 93, like 43 in form, but issued for Thomas Redd’s 
furnishing 250 pounds of fresh pork, to be paid for at the rate of Ten 
Dollars per pound, and signed 21 May 1781; 


Third, a certificate reading : 

“We the Subscribers being Sworn have Adjudg@ Two Beefs belong- 
ing to Thomas Redd and taken by the D. Com of Prince Edward 
County for public use to weigh One thousand One hundred pounds 
including the 5th Quarter. 

“Given under our hands this 26th day of Sept 1781 

(Signed) Waddill Carter [and] Sam. Carter” ; 

Fourth, a certificate signed by John Morton, deputy commissioner for 
Prince Edward County, that he had received that beef, and that it was 
Grass Beef for which there was due Thomas Redd £13 15s.; 

Fifth, a similar certificate, dated 31 October 1781, for 300 pounds of Grass 
Beef, received of Thomas Redd, valued at £3 15s. ; and 

Sixth, a certificate that the State was indebted to Thomas Redd £6 for 
“Musket and Bayonet impressed for Militia on their March to York 
Town and lost.” 


Except for modernization of the punctuation, the following is an exact copy 


of the will of Thomas Redd :16 
“I, Thomas Redd, of Prince Edward County, being in health and 


4These data taken from the real estate tax books of Prince Edward County 
for the years mentioned in the Division of Archives, Virginia State Library, 
Richmond. 

These data taken from the corresponding Personal Property Tax Records 
for Prince Edward County. 

463 Prince Edward Wills 238. 
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thinking it prudent to direct in what manner my estate shall be disposed 
of at my death, do make this my last will and testament, as follows: 


“It is my desire that each of my children, Charles Anderson Red, Polly 
Red, Sally Anderson Redd, and Patty Redd, as they come of age or 
marry, should have to them and their heirs out of my estate three likely 
negroes, between the age of twelve and twenty years. Also I will to each 
of my children above named, to be delivered up to them, as they come 
of age or marry, fifty pounds cash or the value thereof in such stock 
om household furniture as they may choose and my wife can spare from 
the estate. 


“Further I lend to my wife Frances Redd all my estate, both real and 
personal, during her natural life, subject to the legacies above mentioned; 
and at the death of my wife, I devise to my son Charles Anderson Redd 
the land where I now live, containing six hundred acres (be the same 
more or less), to him and his heirs. 

“And all my personal estate that shall remain, after my four younger 

children above named shall be advanced as above directed, I bequeath, 
on the death of my wife, to be equally divided among my children: 
George Redd, John Redd, Thomas Redd, William Redd, Charles A. 
Redd, Fanny Cunningham, Polly Redd, Sally Redd, [and] Patty Redd; 
also one child’s part to my grandaughter Polly Watkins; also an equal 
child’s part among all the children of my daughter Betsy Billups, to 
them and their heirs forever. 
“My will further is that, provided my grandaughter Polly Watkins 
should die before she comes of age or marries, that the legacy intended 
for her shall not take effect but shall remain a part of my estate and be 
divided as the rest of my personal estate which shall remain after the 
death of my wife. 

“I appoint George Redd, John Redd, William Redd, and James Cun- 
ningham executors of this my will. 


“Signed with my own hand as my last will and testament this 17th day 
of January, 1799. 
“Thos. Redd” 


The witnesses were Dan]. Dodson, Jr., Richard N. Venable, and Charles 
Morton. The next day he added the following codicil to his will : 


“I, Thomas Redd, hereby direct that, provided my daughter Betsy 
Billups should survive my wife, that my said daughter Betsy shall have 
the use for her life of that part of my estate which is, by my will, directed 
to be divided among her children, 

“Tho. Redd” 


The same witnesses signed this codicil. More than two years were to 
elapse before another change was to be made in his will. On 17 April 1801 
Thomas Redd, too feeble to sign his name, added the following second codicil, 
the witnesses to which were his children, George Redd, Sally Anderson Redd, 
Charles Anderson Redd, and Martha Redd: 


“T hereby revoke and arnull so much of my foregoing will and testa- 
ment as gave to my daughter Polly any property or interest in my 
estate; and all the property and interest which was intended for her in 
the foregoing will I do now give to my son John Redd and his heirs, to 
be held in trust by him for the use of the children which my daughter 
Polly now has or may hereafter have; and I further desire and empower 
my son John to apply the profits of the said property given him in trust 
to the support of my daughter Polly and her children, in such manner as 
he may think proper, without any other guide or restraint than his own 
discretion. At the death of my daughter Polly it is my will that the said 
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property, given in trust, shall be equally divided among all her children 
or their legal representatives. It is my desire that my son John shall 
never be compelled to render an account of the profits of the estate so 
given him in trust or be accountable to anyone for the manner in which 
he applied it. My will further is that, in the case of the death of my son 
John, he may by will or otherwise direct who shall take the management 
of the said estate given in trust. 
his 


“Thomas X Redd (SEAL)” 
mark 


At a Court held for Prince Edward County 15 June 1801 Charles Morton 
presented and proved the will and the first codicil, and George Redd and 
{Charles} Anderson Redd!? proved the second codicil. At a court session 
held 20 July 1801 the will and first codicil thereon endorsed was presented 
and further proved by Richard N. Venable, another witness thereto; and 
George Redd gave bond and security as an executor. Permission was granted 
to the other persons designated in his will as executors to qualify at a later 
date, if they desired to do so. Thomas Redd, Jr., did not figure in any of 
those assignments, probably because he had left Prince Edward County 
in 1796.18 

Thomas Redd was married three times. His first two wives were named 
Wright, according to Mr. W. S. Morton, of Farmville. They seem to have 
been sisters and may have been daughters of the John Wright from whom 
Thomas Redd purchased land in 1763. His third wife was Frances Anderson 
whom he married about 1770. She was the second of the children of Charles 
Anderson mentioned in his will. He was that Charles Anderson who was 
the Presbyterian leader in the old Upper Cumberland Church.” 


When in the following statements exact dates of birth or death are given, 
they have been taken from Bible entries. Two are also from tombstone in- 
scriptions. Marriage dates are those found in the Prince Edward Court House 
records. The names of the grandchildren have been taken from miscellaneous 
letters sent to the author of this sketch. Correspondents have mentioned the 
fact that Elizabeth (Redd) Billups and Charles Anderson Redd were children 
of different mothers, that no doubt.has ever existed that William and Charles 
Anderson Redd were full brothers, that Frances or Fanny was named for 
her mother; and that George and John were sons of still another mother. 


Children of Thomas Redd and his first wife: 


1.GEORGE, born about 1754, married Elizabeth ............ ; lived on 
Camp Creek,24 Prince Edward County, where he was taxed in 1800. 
On 2 July 1781 he was commissed ensign in the Charlotte County 
militia.22 On 18 October 1784 the Prince Edward Court ordered that 
James Anderson, son of Parsons Anderson, be bound to George 


17Clayton Torrence in quoting the will of Thomas Redd, 25 Wm. and Mary 
Quarterly (first series) 287, took “And.” to mean “Andrew,” but the court 
certificate says that the name was “Anderson.” 

18According to the Personal Property Tax lists mentioned above, and the 
sale by Thomas Redd, Jr., of his Prince Edward property in 1796. 

192 Cumberland Wills 391. 

202 Cumberland Deeds 515. 
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Redd.** “Parsons Anderson”, the Court had noted in August 1784,24 
“departed this life while a soldier in Continental Service.” Parsons 
Anderson was an older brother of Frances Anderson who about 1770 
married Thomas Redd. 

2. JOHN, born 11 November 1756, died 22 July 1840; marriage bond 
dated 19 September 1780; his wife was Mary Truman. Quinn Morton 
was security on the marriage bond.2® Quinn Morton’s wife was Mary 
Anderson, another of the children of Charles Anderson, of Cumber- 
land. John and Mary (Truman) Redd had 7 children :* 

(a) Elbert F. Redd, (b) Nancy (Redd) Madison, (c) Elizabeth 
(Redd) Clark, (d) Joseph T. Redd, (e) John W. Redd, (f) Henry 
T. Redd, and (g) Susan Truman Redd who married 14 April 1819 
Matthew Mays Dance. 


Children of Thomas Redd and his second wife: 


3. ANN, born about 1767, married in Prince Edward County George 
Watkins. Their marriage bond was dated 30 December 1786. She died 
ante 1799, leaving a daughter Polly Watkins, mentioned in the will of 
Thomas Redd. 


4.ELIZABETH (Betsy), born 15 March 1769, married in Prince 
Edward County 6 July 1791 Richard Billups, of Lunenburg. She was 
not a widow when her father, by his will, gave her only a life interest 
in property that otherwise would have become hers outright. There 
were three children: 

(a) Thomas Billups, (b) Ann Billups who married, first, Jere- 
miah Early and, second, John Daniel Cunningham, and (c) Joseph 

W. Billups who married Mary Ann Daniel. 


Children of Thomas and Frances (Anderson) Redd: 

5. FRANCES (Fanny), born 9 October 1771, was twice married. Her 
first husband, whom she married in Prince Edward County 3 Jan- 
uary 1789 (Bible record) was James Cunningham, son of James and 
Ann (Thomson) Cunningham. He was born 25 August 1767 in 
Charlotte County, Va., and died 13 September 1812 in Greene County, 
Ga. She married secondly in Greene County, Ga., 27 April 1817 
Thomas B. Scott. She died 18 June 1943. She had 10 Cunningham chil- 
dren as follows: 

(a) Thomas Cunningham, (b) Elizabeth (Cunningham) Early, 
(c) John Cunningham, (d) Samuel Cunningham, (e) Mary M. 
(Cunningham) Wingfield, (f) Harriet Frances (Cunningham) 
Park, (g) William Redd Cunningham, (h) Martha (Cunningham) 
Mason, (i) Eliza Early (Cunningham) who married first Dr. 
Joseph W. Grimes and secondly Hampton Sidney Smith; (j) James 
Thomson Cunningham, who died young. 

6. THOMAS, born about 1773, lived in Prince Edward County until 
1796,27 later returned and was appointed in 1814 Captain in the Prince 
Edward artillery.”* 


21According to the Personal Property Tax lists mentioned above. 

2223 Tylers Quarterly Magazine 192. 

23Prince Edward Order Book 1781-1785, p. 290. 

4] bid., 261. 

Prince Edward Marriage Bonds. 

2625 Wm. and Mary Quarterly (first series) 287, 288. 

2™Not to be confused with the Thomas Redd mentioned in 9 William and 
Mary Quarterly (second series) 339, 

3823 Virginia Magazine, 321. 
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7. WILLIAM, born 19 March 1775, married in Prince Edward County 
3 March 1798 Betty Ann, daughter of John and Sarah (Cunningham) 
Daniel. Sarah Cunningham was a sister of James Cunningham who 
married Frances Redd, mentioned above. William Redd and his wife 
moved to Georgia. They had 5 children: 
(a) Charles Anderson Redd, (b) William Anderson Redd, (c) 
James Kelso Redd, (d) Sarah Antoinette (Redd) Smith, and 
(e) Martha Redd. 
8. MARY (Polly), born 1779, married in Prince Edward County 
9 January 1800 Nathaniel McClurg, and had one child: 
(a) Harriet B. McClurg who married her first cousin Thomas 
Cunningham. 
9.SALLY ANDERSON, born about 1782, married in Prince Edward 
County 25 October 1803 John Hatchett, and secondly Major Lloyd, 
and had one child: 
(a) Fanny (Lloyd) Bailey. 
10.CHARLES ANDERSON, born 26 January 1784, married in 
Georgia, Elizabeth Gresham. Their son Albert Gresham Redd, of 
Muscogee County, Georgia, wrote concerning his ancestry, “The 
granddaughter of Roger Williams married a Chambers. Her daugh- 
ter married Capt. Charles Anderson. Charles Anderson’s daughter 
married Thomas Redd, who was grandfather of Albert Gresham 
Redd.”29 
11.MARTHA (Patty), born about 1786, married in Prince Edward 
County 23 December 1802 Thomas Jones. She died in Texas. 
Among the records of the Georgia Redds the following item appears :” 
“Muscoe Garnett and George Redd were brothers-in-law, and came 
from England to Virginia. George Redd was a gentleman in dress, 
manners, and acquirements. . . . George Redd married Elizabeth 
Prosser.” 
Then follows a statement that Captain Thomas Redd was their son and that 
William Anderson Redd was a grandson of Captain Thomas Redd. Whether 
the above-cited quotation correctly states the parentage of Thomas Redd, the 
author of this article does not know. 
The assumption made by Mrs. R. A. Walters, of Farmville,** that Thomas 
Redd was born about 1730 accords with all that is known about him. 


From the remaining records and fragments of records of Virginia counties 
we learn that Redds lived at an early day in King and Queen, Caroline, Han- 
over, and Spotsylvania; but no land patents were issued to any of the name. 
There are, moreover, no references to Redds in indexes to C. G. Chamber- 
layne’s editions of Vestry Book of Stratton Major Parish, King and Queen 
County, 1729-1783; Vestry Book of St. Paul’s Parish, Hanover County, 
1706-1786; Vestry Book and Register of St. Peter’s Parish, New Kent 
County, 1677-1793; Vestry Book of Christ Church Parish, Middlesex County, 
1663-1767; Vestry Book of Kingston Parish [Gloucester and after 1791] 
Matthews County, 1679-1796; Vestry Book of Blissland Parish, New Kent 
County, 1721-1786; or in the Colonial Dames’ edition of Parish Register of 


2221 Wm. and Mary Quarterly (first series) 70, 71. 

*Quoted from a letter from Dr. J. D. Eggleston of Hampden Sydney, Va., 
to John G. Herndon, dated 30 Sept. 1942. 

3125 Wm. and Mary Quarterly (first series) 287. 
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Christ Church Parish, Middlesex County, 1653-1812; or in the index to the 
Journal of the House of Burgesses, 1619-1776; or in the indexes to Virginia 
State Library edition of Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Vir- 
ginia, June 1680-October 1739; or in the indexes to Virginia State Library 
edition of Minutes of the Council and General Court of Colonial Virginia, 
1622-1632 and 1670-1676; and only one reference to a John Redd and none 
to any other Redd in the index to Legislative Journals of the Council of 
Colonial Virginia. 

One Thomas Red who married Sarah James figured in one Orange County 
transaction in 1741 (6 Orange Deeds 286), and in Hanover County in 1733 
one John Red, Sr., conveyed land to a John Red, Jr. (Hanover County 
Records, Vol. 1733-35, p. 29). These are the only Redd items so far dis- 
covered in the early Virginia records, except those of Spotsylvania and King 
and Queen already referred to. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 1763-1789. By Free- 
man H. Hart. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1942. 
Pp. xiv, 189. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, and index. $3.50). 


This volume, written by Freeman H. Hart, formerly Professor of History 
in Hampden-Sydney College, is a welcome addition to the not too large shelf 
of satisfactory special studies in Virginia history. It will be read with interest 
by students of American history and lovers of the Valley of Virginia. The 
story begins with a social and economic survey of conditions in the Valley in 
the decade following 1763, with especial attention to the principal settlers, the 
Palatinate Germans and the Ulster Scots, and their religious activities. Despite 
grievances and frontier difficulties, the Valley dissenters had a large measure 
of religious freedom before the Revolution (p. 49). The author characterizes 
the operation of local government in the Valley courthouses and presents 
glimpses of lawyers and lawsuits in the same period. 

Because of their location, and peculiar racial and religious conditions, “these 
dissenter frontiersmen turned the local governmental units into almost in- 
dependent states” (p. 65). On this frontier Scot, Englishman, German, and 
others formed a democratic melting pot: it was but natural that they should 
be in the forefront of the independence movement. Another phase of frontier 
problems is vividiy described (Ch. 4) in the conflicting interests of restless and 
land-hungry frontiersmen, Indians, Land Companies, and the London authori- 
ties. Aggression by the frontiersmen was difficult to check, and Valley men 
were conspicuous in the showdown which came between “the Long Knives” 
and “the Cornstalk” at Point Pleasant in 1774. 

Of moment to a nation at war are the discussions of the Valley’s zealous and 
well-nigh unanimous support of the patriot cause, and of its contribution of 
leadership, men, and materials (Ch. 5). Although there was but little Toryism 
in the Valley, the author does not neglect the seamy side of the struggle— 
disaffection, obstruction, “confusion”, rising prices, draft troubles, and loss of 
markets (Ch. 6). In the post-war epoch, the Valley people especially desired 
two reforms: a more equitable representative system in the state, and elim- 
ination of interstate duties (p. 117). 

But it is in the treatment of three interrelated post-war problems that the 
book makes perhaps its most important contributions. First, there was the 
tremendous debt burden which weighed heavily upon the Valley frontiersmen, 
as it did in other sections of the country during the “critical” period—notably 
in New England. Frequently historians have found that such debtors sought 
relief through paper money or cheap money. It is, therefore, remarkable that 
the Valley Scotch-Irish Presbyterians unequivocally opposed emission of paper 
money as a panacea for their economic ills. This attitude is explained on the 
ground of previous disastrous experience with paper money during the 
Revolution. In language to be echoed many times by future advocates of 

“sound” money, such an expedient was termed “dishonest” and “immoral”, 
and would constitute a deviation “from fundamental principles [and substi- 
tute] mere quackeries in politicks which tend to sap the foundations of our 
Constitution and corrupt the morals of our people” (p. 129). Rather, (and 
how characteristic it is!), Valley debtors found the solution in rewards for 
industry and thrift, expeditious justice, republican simplicity, the strict ob- 
paige of one and the maintenance of public and private credit. 

pp. -1 

Equally ourericing was the demand of the Valley that the British debt be 
paid, and the author asserts (p. 132) that personal interest was not the vital 
actor in this attitude. Regardless of Great Britain’s acts, national honor 
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demanded payment. But Mr. Hart further demonstrates that the Valley people 
were deeply interested in trade and lands to the West. However, as long as 
Great Britain held the Northwest posts, unfriendly relations with the Indians 
would continue. Therefore, Valley spokesmen argued, remove the British 
excuse for continued occupation of the posts by paying the debts, and frontiers- 
men could then develop the west—surely an economic motive (p. 133). 


Closely connected with the money and debt questions was the role of Valley 
leaders toward the writing and ratification of the new Constitution in 1787- 
1788. No section was more avid and unanimous for the Constitution than the 
Valley. Zachariah Johnston, Alexander White, and William Fleming led the 
solid federalist delegation to the state ratification convention. Thus again 
the Valley frontiersmen did the unexpected. According to the stereotype, 
small farmers, backwoodsmen, artisans, et. al., generally are assumed to have 
been anti- federalists. But the facts in this instance are otherwise. This is not 
to say that the Valley acted contrary to its conception of its economic an¢ 
other interests, for the leaders believed that the new Constitution would help 
to solve their’ problems. Besides, they considered that document, even un- 
amended, to be consonant with their ideas of complete religious liberty (pp. 
182-187). The book closes with an eloquent appraisal of the influence of 
Calvinism in the history of the Valley people (pp. 188-189). 

Although the story is concisely told, it is based upon exhaustive research 
into manuscripts, newspapers, pamphlets, broadsides, county records, and other 
sources. Much of this material has previously eluded the investigator. Mr. 
Hart, a native of Rockbridge county, writes clearly and with critical sympathy 
and keen understanding of the Valley folk. Occasionally the narrative is en- 
livened with flashes of human interest, as in the reference to lawyer Gabriel 
Jones’s profanity in court, and the account of General Charles Lee’s curious 
will (pp. 54n7, 109). Moreover, the sectional is well integrated with state and 
national history. 

Perhaps the chief criticism of the book lies in its brevity—though this might 
also be considered as a compliment. It is always difficult to write about the 
inarticulate and the politically disqualified masses, but one might wish for more 
concerning ther. It seems also that the personalities of the leaders might have 
been etched more sharply, and a more extended discussion of education in- 
cluded, especially that at the Liberty Hall Academy. The University of North 
Carolina Press is to be commended for the attractive appearance of the book, 
and for holding typographical and other errors to a minimum. When the long 
overdue comprehensive history of Virginia is written, it will owe much to 
this scholarly monograph. 

OLLINGER CRENSHAW. 
Washington and Lee University 


Free Necro Lasor AND Property HoLpInGc IN VircINIA, 1830-1860. By 
Luther Porter Jackson. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York and 
London, 1942. 270 pages. Price $3.75. 


Dr. Jackson’s original and scholarly contribution to the economic and 
social history of Virginia, has placed the State in his debt. With thoroughness 
and industry he has delved into many primary and secondary sources for data 
concerning the status of the free Negro in Virginia from 1830 to 1860. The 
result is a valuable and definitive volume. 

Many persons are only vaguely aware of the fact that there were free 
Negroes in the antebellum South, and certainly a widely-held impression is 
that they were few in number. But Virginia, which had more of them than 
any other State, except Maryland, actually contained in excess of 47,000 such 
Negroes in 1830, and no fewer than 58,000 in 1860. Urban regions were the 
areas of greatest concentration, but there were free Negroes in all the counties 
and cities of the Commonwealth. 
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The fact that there was so large a number of free Negroes in Virginia at 
this period, despite the alarm created throughout the South by the Nat Turner 
insurrection in Southampton County in 1831, testifies to the fact that many 
white citizens considered them to be useful, rather than dangerous, members of 
society. Turner, a Negro preacher of some education, had a free Negro as one 
of his principal lieutenants. Denmark Vesey, a free Negro, had plotted an 
uprising of slaves in Charleston, S. C., nearly a decade previously. The two 
phenomena caused acute alarm concerning the presence of free blacks in Vir- 
ginia and other Southern States. In the Old Dominion, a law of 1806, requir- 
ing the deportation of all adult colored persons within one year of emancipa- 
tion, was given a new vitality, and legislation restricting the activities of free 
Negroes, especially preachers, was passed. But although the law of 1806 re- 
mained on the books until the outbreak of the Civil War, it was not generally 
enforced. The value of free Negroes as artisans and laborers was too great, 
despite their characterization by pro-slavery spokesmen as “the very drones 
and pests of society,” and nearly all were allowed to remain. 

Some of these free Negroes owned slaves themselves. But in most cases, as 
Dr. Jackson shows, the relationship was not that of a master to his chattel, 
for, in the great majority of instances, slavery was a means of caring for 
blood relatives, or of hiring Negroes for specific work. Dr. Jackson found only 
fifteen free Negroes who owned more than five slaves each, on a basis similar 
to that prevailing with the general run of white slaveholders. 

One of these, a Negro woman named Frankey Miles, who lived in Amelia 
County, had nineteen slaves and 1,100 acres of land, all of which she inherited 
from a white Virginia aristocrat, whose mistress she had been. There was a 
similar case in Mecklenburg, and the same sort of thing happened in other 
instances. An entirely different type of Negro slaveowner was Jacob Sampson, 
of Goochland, who owned land and slaves during the thirty years preceding 
the war, and by 1860 was the possessor of eleven chattels and more than 500 
acres. He also operated a tavern at Goochland Courthouse. It is interesting to 
note that the free Negroes who probably embraced more slaveholders than any 
other group, were the blacksmiths. About one-fifth of them held one or more 
slaves in 1860. 

These and many other arresting facts are to be found in Dr. Jackson's 
study. The book is published under the sponsorship of the American Historical 
Association, and is a credit not only to its author, but to the Virginia State 
— for Negroes, on whose faculty he sits, and to the Negro race as a 
whole. 

Vircinius DABNEY. 
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